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Events of the Geek. 





THE gravest news which has come for some months 
from Paris is contained in a curt official announcement 
that the ratification of peace with Germany is to be 
indefinitely postponed. The signatures of the necessary 
three Allied Powers were ready, but the Supreme 
Council has decided to defer the formality. It is a mere 
ceremony, but none the less it means that we have all 
of us, Allies no less than enemies, to wait some time 
longer—it may be weeks or months—for the legal 
establishment of peace. The effect everywhere on civil 
liberties and on trade, and also on internal conditions 
in Germany will be incalculable, and among other conse- 
quences the ‘‘definitive’’ creation of the League of 
Nations, and the first meeting of its Council is also 
deferred. We can only guess what the real motives for 
this decision may be. It looks like a last desperate 
stroke of the French military party to prolong its 
authority, in the hope presumably that some of its 
larger schemes, as yet unrealized, may be favored by 
delay. The most monstrous feature of this decision is 
that the determination of the date at which the ratifica- 
tion may be effected is placed in the sole hands of Marshal 
Foch. This is undisguised militarism: not Ludendorff 
himself could have asked for larger powers 

* + * 

Tue reason given for this decision is plainly too 
small to be the only one. It seems that the Germans 
have not yet handed over to the Allies six of their 
merchant ships, which were sold by them in 1915 and 
1916 tothe Dutch. The Allied view is that such transfers 
to a neutral during war are invalid. That 
doctrine may be discussed as a point of law. The 
Americans, if we recollect the facts correctly, did not 
accept it while they were neutrals. The point would 
seem to be one for a Court of Arbitration, and if the 
Supreme Council really cared to inaugurate the new 
reign of law, it would welcome a reference to arbitration. 
Instead, it postpones the League of Nations itself. Apart 
from the legal question, however, the whole policy of 
robbing the Germans of their merchant fleet is among 
the worse blots in the Treaty, for it contributes to the 





economic death that threatens all Central Europe. The 
next crisis will doubtless come when the list of German 
military offenders, said to contain 600 names, is pre- 
sented, and Berlin is ordered to send them to be tried 
by enemy courts-martial. Under such blows any pacific 
and moderate government in Berlin must sooner or later 
succumb. Only the monarchist reaction’ and the 
extremer Communists can profit by each fresh proof that 
the Allies are implacable. 
* * * 


Tue Russian Civil War is still at a critical phase, 
but on the whole the chances have lessened that a deci- 
sion can be reached before the weather stops any big 
aggressive campaign. Though the approach of Yude- 
nitch to the suburbs of Petrograd is much the more spec- 
tacular operation, the real threat to the Soviet power 
came from the rapid but risky march of Denikin towards 
Moscow. What seems to have been on paper a well-laid 
plan has proved in practice decidedly less sure, because 
it involved the co-operation of too many uncontrollable 
factors. The Poles ought to have advanced to cover 
Denikin’s left flank: they have refused to budge. The 
result is that the Bolsheviks have been able to deliver 
heavy counter-attacks at several points of Denikin’s 
long wedge-shaped front. They rushed Kieff last week, 
retook it, and then lost it again. They are, however, 
still attacking on this flank, both north and south of 
Kieff. 

* * * 

At the apex of the wedge, the Bolsheviks claim 
that they have retaken the junction of Orel, Denikin’s 
most northerly post, only 200 miles from Moscow. On 
his right flank, also, they claim successes in an advance 
on Voronesh. Here, too, they report the defeat of 
Mamantoff’s light raiding force, and the destruction 
of his infantry by their cavalry. These operations are 
all evidently very fluid. There are probably no con- 
tinuous lines. Cavalry and armored trains play a great 
part and neither side seems to hold its positions with 
much tenacity. The approach of winter, one supposes, 
must soon make such operations very difficult. On the 
whole it looks as though the march on Moscow must pause 
till spring, though it is equally true that the Bolsheviks 
are apparently not strong enough to punish the 
audacious advance of Denikin as they did that of 
Koltchak earlier in the year. 


* * * 


As usual the operations round Petrograd are veiled 
in a mist of rumor. We imagine that Yudenitch has 
advanced with small but well equipped forces relying on 
the effect of surprise. He rushed the first Bolshevik 
defences, and, what is more serious, repelled the first 
Bolshevik counter-attack on Saturday. It is claimed for 
him, though denied from Moscow, that his cavalry has 
cut all the railway lines leading into Petrograd. He 
seems, however, to have come to a halt on a line varying 
from six to ten miles south and west of the city. Here 
he is, by his own account, awaiting reinforcements, but 
the Bolsheviks claim that they are slowly forcing him 
back. They are said to be preparing for street fighting, 
but they have also a hope of an attack northwards from 
Gdov (on Lake Peipus) which would, if it succeeded, cut 
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the invaders’ communications and take them in the rear. 
Trotsky is on the spot, and one takes this to mean that 
though they have been surprised and may need time to 
bring up forces, the Bolsheviks will not abandon 
Petrograd without a hard struggle. The naval side of 
the attack is shrouded in even greater mystery than the 
land battle. One can only say that Kronstadt has not 
yet fallen, though it is being bombarded by British and 
French warships. The Red fleet ventured on a coast-wise 
raid, but lost two destroyers in an action with our own 
light craft in Kuporia Bay. 

* * & 


Ir Petrograd should be retaken, the Bolsheviks 
would certainly suffer a heavy blow in prestige. On the 
other hand the city, so far from being a source of strength 
to them, was materially only an embarrassment. Its 
whole function is that it is a “ window on the west.’’ Its, 
decline began when war cut its communications: the 
blockade destroyed its whole reason for existence, and 
its population has fallen, it is said, to a quarter of the 
normal figure. The task of feeding it and finding fuel for 
it put a terrible strain on the Bolshevik transport 
system. To stop this drain would be an advantage, and 
the Allies would find the task of feeding and heating 
Petrograd through the winter no light one. The real 
gain to Yudenitch, apart from prestige, would be his 
control of the railway centre. Petrograd would serve 
him as an invaluable centre and base from which to 
advance into the interior, though that operation would 


probably have to wait until after the melting of the 
snows. 
* * * 


Tue play of politics round these military operations 
is still intricate and difficult to follow. There is nothing 
fresh of much importance to record regarding the 
German adventure in the Baltic. Von der Goltz is now 
in Berlin, a soldier without a command, busied in giving 
interviews equally hostile in tone to the Allies and the 
Berlin Government. His successor, Eberhardt, seems to 
be carrying out the evacuation of such German forces as 
continue to respect the authority of Berlin: the rest, 
almost half the total, have become Russian subjects and 
hold their ground. The Finnish Diet, meanwhile, has 
decided to reject the Bolshevik, offer of peace, apparently 
because it feared the anger of the British Government, 
and even, it is said, supposed that Finland would be 
blockaded if it made peace. What the Esthonians are 
doing passes all understanding: they do not seem to have 
broken off negotiations with the Bolsheviks, and, so far 
as we know, are not actively helping Yudenitch, but on 
their own account they are again fighting the Bolsheviks 
round Pskoff. 

* * * 

As for the Poles, apart from strikes, bankruptcy, 
and the growth of Communism at home, their definite 
reason for declining to take a part in the large strategy 
of Denikin’s march on Moscow seems to be that the 
Supreme Council has not yet given them the absolute 
possession of Eastern Galicia. On this matter the earlier 
news from Paris has evidently been tendentious. The 
French are for giving this mainly Ukrainian (Ruthenian) 
province to Poland without a plébiscite. The British 
expert, Mr. Headlam Morley, is holding out for auto- 
nomy now, and a plébiscite fifteen years hence. We are 
glad to hear of any opposition to an iniquitous annexa- 
tion, but the plan of a postponed plébiscite is a bad one, 
for ijt would doom the province to fifteen years of des- 
perate racial war. The French, as usual, are giving away 
what belongs to others, in order to retain Poland as their 
tool. They cannot pay her in money, and she is going 





rapidly to ruin amid continual wars. If she should get her 
price, in the shape of territory which she will have w 


hold down by force, her plight will be rather worse than 
before. 


* * * 

PARLIAMENT met on Wednesday in a slightly critical 
mood, but beyond a promise from Mr. Chamberlain to 
issue two new estimates of expenditure, one a revised 
estimate for the current year, the other a kind of model 
estimate for a normal year, and vague promises of a 
reduced Army and Navy, its interpellations had no 
substantial effect. Mr. George, in particular, evaded 
the demand for his regular attendance on the Treasury 
Bench. It is a perfectly constitutional demand, and 
for that reason it does not suit the entirely unconstitu- 
tional Government which Mr. George has set up. The 
Prime Minister has arranged for Mr. Law to do the spade 
work in the Commons while he practises government 
by Soviet and self-advertisement from Downing Street. 
That is an affront to the Commons, to which they will 
submit at their peril; but it is also a form of Little 
Napoleonism. We protested, almost alone in the press, 
when Mr. George set it up; now the “Times” has 
brought its guns to bear, and if it maintains its fire, the 
Downing Street Soviet will be evacuated. But it must 
persevere. 

* * * 

Mr. Asquita has made a definite though limited 
statement of Liberal policy to the London Liberal 
Federation, mainly to the tune of economy. He made, 
however, a useful distinction between destructive and 
reproductive expenditure, the latter of which, including 
housing and education, must, he said, continue. He 
again called for the cessation of the war, which is no war, 
with Communist Russia, on the grouad not of its crueity, 
but of its expense and its inconsistency with the Liberal 
doctrine of non-interference in other peoples’ concerns. 
On taxation he promised a middle course. He favored 
a tax on war profits, and suggested an inquiry into the 
general subject of a capital levy, its equity, practicability, 
and effect on saving. Nationalization on the bureau- 
cratic plan he opposed ; but then, who suggests it? Finally 
he pronounced for a return to Cabinet control and 
Parliamentary responsibility. A safe programme for a 
medium party, but not a great political lead, or a moral 
trumpet-call, such as used to stir the ranks of the Liberal 
Israel. 

* * * 

Tue Rusholme election is a phenomenon of the 
railway strike, and not altogether a healthy one. The 
Coalitionist headed the poll of which four candidates had 
a share, but only 9,396 electors supported him out of a 
total of 31,194 voters, and the combined vote of the 
Labor man and the Liberal tops his own by 941 votes. 
The Labor candidate, Dr. Dunstan, is second on the poll, 
and more than doubles the Labor poll of last December, 
but Liberalism, in spite of Mr. Pringle’s brilliant 
advocacy, remains almost stationary. The explanation 
is that the strike brought about a double transference of 
votes. The moderate Liberals backed into the Govern- 
ment’s camp; the workmen went on into that of Labor. 


* * * 


America is rapidly approaching an industrial crisis 
unprecedented in its history. The steel strike drags on, 
with increasing bitterness as the revolting workers lose 
ground, but even this struggle, as well as the New York 
dock disputes, is over-shadowed by the failure of the 
Industrial Conference and the threat of national enal- 
mine and railway strikes, involving between three and 
four million workers. The miners’ dispute springs from 
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their demand for a thirty hour week and an increase of 
fifty per cent. in wages, and every effort to find a com- 
promise has failed. If this upheaval takes place and the 
Government shows the usual readiness of American 
executives to use troops, as in the steel and dock strikes, 
there will be grave peril of social peace. The industrial 
conference has broken down owing to the refusal of the 
employers, led by Mr. Gary of the Steel Trust, to recog- 
nize the unions without limitations and qualifications 
which would render the concession valueless. The 
struggle for recogntion will be more determined because 
it is utterly belated, and if the employers persist, not 
even Mr. Wilson’s sick-bed appeals can save the Con- 
ference. 
* * * 

Here for the moment there is deadlock. Strong 
hopes were based on the creation of a National Joint 
Industrial Council. But they have almost faded. away. 
The Government refuses to apply the forty-eight hour 
week bill to all workers, leaving individual industries to 
argue claims for differential treatment before a 
competent tribunal. The Cabinet insists on the exclusion 
of agricultural and sea-going workers, and the trade 
unions reply by refusing to elect representatives to the 
Joint Council. A workers’ request for the stabilization 
of war wages for another year may be met ky an 
employers’ demand for checks on strikes and the 
limitation of output which the unions will aot accept. 
The demands of the engineers, dock workers, ard 
building operatives for higher wages are the early growths 
of a new crop of wages movements which will spring into 
being if the rise in the cost of living goes on. A Labor 
policy is necessary, for all the Prime Minister’s 


expedients fail as pressure from outside is applied to 
them. 
* * * 


JACK-IN-OFFICE will be hard pressed to better the 
impudence of the War Office memorandum on the 
treatment of public inquiries and complaints. This is 
the Office’s reply to the demand for economies for which 
the state of our finances imperatively calls. If the public 
will economize, is clearly Mr. Churchill’s answer, it 
shall smart for it. So in future these inquiries and 
complaints will be dealt with under two forms. The first 
informs the inquirer and complainant that his affair 
cannot be dealt with at an early date; the second that 
it will not be dealt with at all. A more cruel edict could 
not have been issued. The Army takes hundreds of 
thousands of young men to posts of danger, it may be 
hundreds of miles from home. And this is the treatment 
prescribed for their anxious friends and relatives. 
Ministers have been dismissed for conduct not a tenth 
part as reprehensible as this. Mr. Churchill may dislike 
to have his extravagances cut down: what right has he 
to make the public suffer for that act of sound policy? 


* * * 


Tue head of the British Relief Commission in 
Europe, Sir William Goode, has returned to Paris, full 
of outspoken indignation against the conduct of the 
Roumanians in Hungary. He has even taken the highly 
undiplomatic course of publishing his impressions in an 
interview with the ‘‘ Daily News’”’ correspondent. He 
related the personal indignities which he and every other 
British officer and agent has to suffer from the occupying 
army in Budapest. The Roumanians, he says, are 
“‘ stripping the country,’’ and though he managed to 
save a stock of wool from their clutches, it was only by 
daring them to take it ‘‘ over his dead body.’’ Such 
experiences interest us chiefly because they suggest a sum 
in proportion. If Allied representatives suffer indignities 





from these barbarians, what is the fate behind prison 
doors of the thousands of Hungarians, Communists, 
moderate Socialists, Liberals, and Jews, who have been 
arrested by the invaders and their allies of the native 
reaction? The Supreme Council, while it behaves to 
Germany with unbending and merciless rigor, allows 
itself to be affronted and defied by the least considerable 
and least respectable of its Allies. If the Roumanians 
and their tool, the Magyar counter-revolutionary 
Friedrich, can carry out their brutal and barbaric will 
undisturbed in Budapest, what prospect is there that 
Denikin, Yudenitch and Koltchak, if they also triumph 
over Lenin, as the Roumanians did over Bela Kun, will 
show more moderation, or pay more attention to the 
paper restrictions imposed on the reaction from Paris? 


* * * 


From two angles light is thrown this week on the 
various lost chances for peace that presented themselves 
during the war. Count Czernin writes well, and his 
memoirs, summarized in the “ Times’’ will evidently be 
readable, but so far as this outline goes, they do not add 
much to his already published revelations. He worked, 
as everyone knew, steadily for peace from the day that 
he came into office. He found the German Foreign Office 
on the whole amenable, but weak, and at every turn was 
defeated by the iron resolve of Ludendorff to secure “a 
peace of victory.’’ Once more we learn how the High 
Command imposed the submarine war against the weak 
opposition of Bethmann-Hollweg and the resistance of 
Austria. On the whole these reminiscences leave us with 
our old conviction strengthened, that peace could have 
been secured in 1917 by utilizing Austria’s desperate 
need of it. Czernin was ready for sacrifices but not for 
suicide. On that, however, the Entente or at least 
France was resolved. Well, we have got the break-up of 
Austria-Hungary. How much happier is Central Europe 
for the plunge into chaos? The other source of 
information is the evidence given by Count Bernsdorff 
before the German Parliamentary Commission of 
Enquiry into the outbreak and prolongation of the war. 
He dealt chiefly with President Wilson’s many efforts to 
mediate, and made the surprising statement that 
Mr. Wilson was ready in 1916 to start mediation through 
an international conference, even without a preliminary 
statement of the German terms. 


* * ¥ 


Pernaps it is too much to hope that the general 
public can be awakened to the dangers of the secret or 
semi-secret propaganda organizations which are springing 
into existence, some of them with the obvious imprint of 
Government approval, if they are not actually supported 
from national funds. But surely the Labor Party should 
be alive to the menace to its own cause. More light is 
certainly wanted on “Industrial Information.’’ This 
office is under the directorship of Mr. Sydney Walton 
and Mr. R. T. Lang, who have been prominent in the 
Government propaganda schemes. It offers to the news- 
paper press all manner of articles free of charge. 
Mr. Lang denies that it is supported by Government or 
party funds, and states that a few “ private donors of an 
enlightened character” finance it. At the same time 
rumor is busy of a meeting of wealthy men in Whitehall 
and a discussion on a similar project. It is understood 
also that an organization of national propaganda, to be 
controlled by a man who was one of the most prolific of 
the propagandists of the fighting forces, is contemplated. 
Have newspaper proprietors nothing to say about a 
matter which affects so closely the credit and value, and 
even the business organization, of the British Press? 
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Politics and Affairs, 





HOW TO SAVE EUROPE. 


In one of the last speeches which he made before his ill- 
ness, President Wilson sketched in popular language the 
broad outlines of the economic policy which he would 
wish America to adopt towards Europe. He spoke 
deliberately in terms of enlightened self-interest, for 
he was answering the critics who attack his inter- 
nationalism as the extravagance of a quixotic idealist. 
He quoted and endorsed Mr. Hoover’s estimate that 
America will have to advance immediately no less than 
four or five billion dollars for the rehabilitation of credit 
and industry in Europe. The penalty for refusing this 
assistance would be, he said, that if Europe went bank- 
rupt, trade would be impossible ‘‘ except within our 
own borders.’’ The reward, on the other hand, for so 
bold a course, would be the “ financial leadership ’’ and 
the ‘‘ industrial supremacy ’’ of the world. One may 
prefer those speeches in which Mr. Wilson talks 4 
language more congenial to himself, but its bluntness 
and frankness certainly do not lessen the good sense of 
this speech. The policy which it outlines is that of the 
big and far-sighted man of business, who can take risks 
and reckon beyond the present moment. It is not 
merely from motives of philanthropy that he comes to 
the rescue of embarrassed customers: he does so, because 
he perceives that if he allows these customers to go bank- 
rupt, his own business will suffer from the ruin of his 
clients. America has in the main acted on these simple 
business principles, and she has done it in a large- 
minded way. She will owe her economic ascendancy 
not merely to her unrivalled resources, but also to her 
own boldness and good sense. 

A survey of the policy which our own country has 
adopted in dealing since the armistice with the Continent 
would reveal few traces of the courageous wisdom of 
which America has given proof. With us the dominant 
idea has been to restart our export business as promptly 
as possible, and on as large a scale as possible. So eager 
were we to do this, that the Government has assisted 
our exporters by guarantees. They have been selling 
manufactured goods to a bankrupt Europe on credit. 
Our own industry has felt the momentary fillip of this 
artificially stimulated trade, and up to a point the tran- 
saction may have looked attractive. Europe was crying 
out for every kind of commodity, and we have supplied 
her needs. 

Unfortunately two questions present themselves, 
and to neither is it easy to give a reassuring answer. Is 
Europe any nearer to solvency and industrial health 
because it has absorbed a quantity of our ready-made 
wares; for the most part without paying for them? 
What will our own case be, when we discover six or 
twelve months hence that the Continent is still unable 
to send us anything wherewith to pay for our exports? 
One reads of the few pioneer ships that have gone to 
Hamburg, laden with our exports. They have come 
back in ballast ; Germany had nothing to send back in 
exchange. The policy was wrong from the start. Our 
prime aim should have been, as Mr. Hoover urged, to 
provide raw materials on credit. Then, when the 
industry of unemployed Europe had been restarted, the 
ordinary processes of exchange would have followed 
without risk. But we must need send clothes when we 
ought to have sent wool. 

The case of Poland provides a glaring illustration 
of these erroneous tactics. Its plight when the world 
war came to an end was so desperate that it might well 





have seemed difficult to make it worse. The Allies have 
contrived to make it worse. Partly by supporting the 
ultra-nationalistic and megalomaniac party among the 
Poles, partly by luring or driving them into the general 
war upon Soviet Russia, the policy of Paris has kept 
Poland engaged during the last eleven months in inces- 
sant foreign adventures. The task of reconstruction 
has been delayed. The mass of unemployment in the 
towns has been met, only in the sense that some of the 
unemployed have been absorbed in the half-clad conscript 
army. M. Paderewski’s administration has been driven 
to the usual expedients of printing money and piling up 
debt, with the result that the Polish mark, nominally 
one shilling, which was still worth fivepence in March, 
has now fallen even lower than its German equivalent, 
and is worth just three-halfpence. Apart from agricul- 
ture, which might have been assisted with machinery, 
Poland has one big industry, textiles. Her mills, in 
spite of the German occupation (which had been much 
less harsh than in Belgium and Northern France) were 
able to restart, and were declared by official experts to 
have still fully 75 per cent. of their old productive 
power. They needed only raw materials and a few 
minor accessories. 

America was true to her policy and provided raw 
cotton, though somewhat tardily. Our part was to fur- 
nish wool and jute, upon credit. That we have not 
done, and to-day one may read in the reports of the 
Society of Friends, of towns in which ‘‘ over two-thirds 
of the population (are) unemployed owing primarily to 
absence of raw materials.”” We have indeed done 
something by way of official assistance to promote the 
export of ready-made clothing. That was exactly the 
wrong policy. The Polish workers remain unemployed, 
and therefore they are unable to produce the where- 
withal to pay for our exports. Sooner or later the folly 
of these tactics will recoil upon ourselves. We shall 
find that a continent still workless, still half-starved, still 
racked with social unrest, cannot pay for the manufac- 
tured goods that we have dumped upon it on credit: the 
loss will fall upon our industry, and with all the world 
in need of goods, our own producers will go unemployed. 
The exchange measures, accurately enough, the sheer 
impossibility of the position. The Pole must somehow 
manage to pay us in shillings with marks worth 14d. 

The answer may be made that we are not in the 
brilliant position of the United States, and can ill-afford 
to wait until a slowly recovering Europe has something to 
exchange against our exports of manufactured goods. 
Our interference with the recovery of Europe is, however, 
positive as well as negative. To continue the illustration 
of Poland, two things are needed to put this Polish 
textile industry instantly in a working position—raw 
materials and peace. If any sort of truce were concluded 
to-morrow with Soviet Russia on the Bullitt-Lenin 
terms, the economic outlook of the whole of Central 
and Eastern Europe would be instantly transformed. 
It is clear from the careful reports of Professor Goode 
that Soviet Russia is far from being without resources. 
The grain harvest has been exceptionally good, and 
would be available for the starving Borderland peoples, 
if only the now well-organized railway system of Russia 
could obtain fuel, lubricants, and spare parts for the 
locomotives and river steamers, which should transport 
it. There is timber enough awaiting export to solve our 
housing problem, and flax enough accumulated to clothe 
us in fine linen. The universal need is so immense, and 
the possibilities of exchange so various and unlimited, 
that the mere lifting of the Russian blockade would 
probably in itself suffice within a few months to ease the 
intolerable tension from Siberia to the Rhine. The 
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peasant .would bring out his hoarded grain: the eggs and 
butter of Siberia would find their way to towns which 
have not seen such luxuries for years, if only the 
insensate barriers of exchange were lifted. Even hope- 
less Vienna, which makes excellent locomotives, would 
begin to live again, if it could exchange spare parts 
against Russian wheat. 

‘But would you,’’ it may be sajd, ‘‘ allow the 
Germans to snatch from us the fruits of victory, by 
permitting them to ‘dump’ their tools and machines 
upon Russia?’’ Assuredly we would, even if it were 
certain that German competition could frustrate our own 
efforts to capture the Russian market. For even in that 
event, the general prosperity will be served. Russia, 
thanks to the use of German machinery, will be the 
better able to send us cheap grain and flax and timber, 
and if she herself did not take our exports in exchange, 
they would go by some of the triangular processes of 
trade to some other market. If Germany made her 
profits in Russia, she would spend some part of them in 
purchasing British goods. 

The military events of the next two or three weeks 
will settle in all probability the question whether the 
Soviet Republic can be overthrown by arms before the 
winter sets in. If Koltchak and his generals fail to 
achieve a decision now, it must be postponed until next 
summer at the earliest. The question of the blockade 
will then present itself anew in an acuter form than ever. 
Shall we continue it, with the certainty that its continu- 
ance means not merely the death of millions of human 
beings, for want primarily of fuel, in Russia itself, but 
also the postponement for another winter of the econémic 
recovery of Central and Eastern Allied Europe? The 
chain of interdependence between these countries links 
their fate inescapably. The textile mills of Poland, the 
locomotive works of Riga and Vienna, the electrical 
factories of Berlin, are all normally dependent on the 
closed Russian market. If they are workless, then either 
they cannot take our exports, or what is rather worse, 
they take them on credit, which will mean, as things are 
going to-day, that we incur bad debts. 

Blockades are always two-edged weapons. One 
cannot doom another nation to starvation without in the 
end suffering oneself. ‘‘ We have only to persevere,”’ it 
may be answered, “to ensure success to the good cause 
of Denikin, Yudenitch, and Koltchak.’? Without 
pausing to discuss the merits of their cause, are we sure 
that after another winter of blockade the fruits of 
victory could be reaped? Koltchak might, indeed, be 
able to give laws to a depopulated Russia, but what 
physical energy would remain to enjoy the delights of 
the restored reaction? Russia would more than ever 
resemble a desert, and in the meantime are we sure that 
the present relative order can continue in Germany or 
even in Poland? The politics of Germany are even more 
precarious than they were in the gloomy hour when 
peace was signed. The present régime hangs by a thread, 
and whether the blow comes from the Monarchist Right 
or the Communist Left, it is equally certain that neither 
of them can give unity or promote work. Poland jolts 
along, engaged, in the intervals of general war, in 
repressing general strikes. Everywhere, if winter settles 
down on populations that lack fuel, food, and work, the 
trembling balance of civil peace may cheat the armed 
hands that seek to uphold it. One half of a sane policy 
is obvious—the ample, nay, the lavish distribution on 
easy credit, not of manufactured goods, but of raw 
materials. But even this would avail little without the 
larger half of a sane economic policy. Lift the blockade 
from Russia, not merely for Russia’s sake, but for the 
sake of Europe and ourselves. 





A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 

Tue Rusholme election is a disturbing event. It is not 
quite normal, for it was held under the shadow of the 
railway strike, and the strike, let us hope, was not a 
normal incident. But then we cannot predict quietude 
for an age like ours. It is profoundly unsettled; and 
men and parties, be their political lineage what it may, 
rust all show their title to play a governing part in it. 
Rusholme might, we suppose, be called a typical Liberal 
constituency. It was under the influence of the greatest 
Liberal newspaper, and we of the capital are accustomed, 
and rightly accustomed, to regard Manchester as some- 
thing of a Liberal Mecca. Moreover, the Liberal candi- 
date, Mr. Pringle, was a singularly brilliant man. In 
debate and interrogation he was Mr. George’s most 
formidable foe; his life was in Parliament, and such 
talents as his are indispensable to the working of the 
Parliamentary system. Yet in a constituency of some 
31,000 voters Mr. Pringle could not summon 4,000 to 
the Liberal banner. The election of last year was the 
most fatal which Liberalism has ever known. Yet in 
Rusholme the Liberal figures remain almost stationary. 
Labor almost doubles its poll. The Coalition, which no 
one trusts and most people entirely dislike, retains the 
seat, though with a heavy reduction of its strength, and 
on a poll which represents less than a third of the 
enfranchised men and women of Rusholme. Liberalisin 
does not indeed recede. It stagnates. Why? 

In the first place, Liberalism suffered at Rusholme, 
as all neutrals suffer in a state of war. Labor and 
Capital were at issue; the Ministerial candidate was 
anti-Labor, and the only réle left to Mr. Pringle was that 
of the conciliator. It is not a bad réle; but the shock 
and din of warfare are apt to pass the peacemaker by. 
The war-passion of 1918 returned; only it divided the 
nation which a year ago it had brought together, Labor 
of all sorts rallied to Dr. Duncan; those who thought 
Labor wrong had recourse to Captain Thorpe. And 
Liberalism lacked the power to bring about a settlement. 
Mr. George’s tactics destroy the old parties and the 
organized force that they command. He deals in expe- 
dients, and he manipulates the Press; and against that 
combination political principles fight in vain. Massed force 
on the one side is met by massed force on the other, and 
unless we have a revolution, or until regular government 
by parties resting on Parliament is restored, these 
tremendous encounters will push the old organizations 
aside. The Prime Minister will never have a stable 
Government ; for as long as Labor and Liberalism fight 
each other, his successes, such as they are, will be won by 
candidates elected on a minority vote. There could not 
be a worse kind of administration, or one more calculated 
to give the coup de grace to the declining power of 
Parliament. The newspapers rage at the Soviet; but, 
in effect, Mr. George rules by dividing power with the 
great industrial unions, and the House of Commons 
which met on Wednesday does not contain half-a-dozen 
private members who count in the actual government of 
the country. 

This is the situation, and doubtless the war is its 
grand compelling cause. But how did the war arise? In 
our country, and in most European countries, Liberal 
statesmen were in power. They had years in which to 
satisfy the world’s need, which was the arrangement of 
permanent peace. Their failure cannot be put down to 
malice. Neither can they be acquitted of want of candor, 
and of provident thought and feeling for the 
immense peril which a war of nations involved to 
our civilization and to Europe’s. The mechanical 
preparations for war were on a tremendous scale; and 
behind them the calculations of craft and violence were 
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not absent. And it is by no means certain that the best 
intentioned men knew what was going on. We have 
yet to be convinced that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was fully informed as to the conversations between the 
French and British officers. We are certain that neither 
he nor Mr. Asquith could have been apprized of Lord 
Fisher’s designs to “ Copenhagenize”’ the German fleet 
and land a British expedition on “ the Pomeranian coast, 
under a hundred miles from Berlin,’’ without a declara- 
tion of war. According to Lord Fisher, who is, 
we are sure, a witness of truth, he, the First Sea 
Lord, fully communicated these designs to King 
Edward, “ sketching out ’’ to his Majesty a plan “ to seize 
the German fleet when it was so very easy of accomplish- 
ment,’’ that is to say, when the two nations were in a 
state of peace with each other. “The project,’’ says 
Lord Fisher, “ was damned.’’ Who damned it? We 
have a great respect for Lord Fisher’s genius as a man, 
of war. If nations must slay each other, he, and such 
as he, are the men for the job. But his proposal 
was an outrage, and if the King omitted to 
inform his Prime Minister of the contemplated crime, 
he grossly misconceived the part of a constitutional 
monarch. King Edward had no right to dabble in 
diplomacy on his own or to give Lord Esher, or any 
hanger-on of the Court, a left-hand commission 
in it. He should never have received Lord Fisher’s 
communications, and he should have put Lord Fisher in 
his place when he made them.* And if he knew, as he 
should have known, that Germany had wind of them, 
and that as a consequence the relations between the two 
countries were much disimproved, his omission was 
worse still. Lord Fisher praises Mr. McKenna. Did 
Mr. McKenna know that the First Sea Lord had contrived 
and thought out a felonious attack on a friendly 
Power? He can have known nothing of the kind. The 
inference is, that, so far as foreign relationships were 
concerned, the governing system of the years that 
preceded and made the war put the real power in the 
hands of the naval and military camarilla. Their plans 
for the increase of national armaments were accepted 
with slight cavil, and they did not scruple to interfere 
in policy. They were the wheels within wheels; 
the secret within the secret. They governed England, 
France, Germany, Russia. And in due time their 
process of government led Europe to her ruin and 
consigned millions of her boys to an untimely death. 

Let us not be misunderstood. There is no 
argument against Liberalism. If its chiefs had steadily 
applied their principles to the European situation, 
Europe might have been saved. They failed for want 
of vigilance, and because they were part of a conventional 
society which, lacking any reasoned faith in humanity, 
put all its trust in force and the threat of force. They 
meant no more than to set armaments against armaments. 
But their military advisers drew them into a position 
in which England invited the rivalry, and fixed the 





* There is Lord Fisher’s account of his interviews with King Edward 
and of his start in Dreadnought building at a time when (in 1907) 
he admits that Germany did not possess a single vessel of this 
class. 

“In May, 1907, England had seven ‘ Dreadnoughts’ ready for 
battle, and Germany had not one. And England had flotillas of 
submarines peculiarly adapted to the shallower German waters when 
Germany had none. 

“Even in 1908 Germany had only four submarines. At that time, 
in the letter I wrote to King Edward, I approached His Majesty, and 
quoted certain apposite sayings of Mr. Pitt about dealing with the 
probable enemy before he got too strong. It is admitted that it was 
not quite a gentlemanly sort of thing for Nelson to go and destroy 
the Danish Fleet at Copenhagen without notice, but la raison du 
plus fort est toujours la meilleure.” 

“Therefore, in view of the known steadfast German purpose, as 
always unmitigatedly set forth by the German High Authority that 
it was Germany’s set intention to make even England’s mighty Navy 
hesitate at sea, it seemed to me simply a sagacious act on England’s 
part to seize the German Fleet when it was so very easy of accom- 


plishment in the manner I sketched out to His M. y 
without bloodshed.” oe. ae ee 





standard of the answering German armaments. What did 
the people know of these transactions? Nothing. 
Most of them had never heard of Lord Fisher. Those 
who had, thought of him merely as a brilliant executant 
of a policy in which trusted, pacific statesmen of the 
type of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had the first 
word and the last. 

Therefore it is that if the existing forces of 
government are to continue, and the upstanding parties, 
like the Liberals, are to have a hand in shaping them, 
those who believe in democracy will insist on a total 
change of relationships between the men who seem to 
govern, and whom the people depute to govern, and 
those who really turn the wheel of State. Unless this 
change occurs, we may indeed retain the form of demo- 
cratic institutions, we may even call them Socialistic, 
and we can surround them with every kind of guarantee 
for the physical well-being of the workmen. But we 
shall live under the sword and the fear of the sword. 
A Labor Cabinet will be subject to it no less than the 
Cabinets of Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. During the decade in which the youth of 
Europe were being ripened for slaughter, the Fishers 
and the Tirpitzes mastered every important European 
Government; and the only certain thing about them all 
is that the irrational force which they generate has at 
last turned upon them and is destroying them. There- 
fore it is that more and more the electors incline instinc- 
tively to candidates who promise them not merely a 
modification of secret diplomacy, armaments, conscrip- 
tion, and war taxation, but a total change in the spirit 
of State polity. Every man for his life; and it is the 
life of civilization, and not merely its comforts and 
appanages, which is now at stake. 





ECONOMY—TRUE AND FALSE. 
THE country is being compelled to realize the necessity 
for economy. The Radical demand for retrenchment, 
made since the signing of the Armistice, has at last 
become popular with all classes, and Mr. Asquith, in his 
spirited speech at Westminster, has definitely placed it 
on the Liberal programme. For months the demand 
was left unheeded. Mr. Churchill was permitted to 
produce his monstrous Army Estimates almost un- 
criticized, to play with his Army of the Rhine ‘in 
battle array,’’ and to plunge even deeper into his per- 
sonal and private war against the Russian Revolution. 
Munition factories continued to grind out useless muni- 
tions, which were transferred to the East, to assist the 
armies of the Russian Reaction. The British public 
were gravely informed that such supplies cost them 
nothing, being merely the using up of superfluous stores. 
Aeroplanes were made in one factory (to give employ- 
ment) and (to give more employment) burnt in an 
adjacent factory. Mr. Chamberlain produced a Budget 
which any financial expert could see was a sham. But 
because it relieved some rich men of taxation (though 
none of the poor (and imposed no additional taxation 
on any rich men (though imposing additional taxation 
on the poor) it was received with a kind of uneasy relief. 
We demonstrated at the time that his estimates of 
revenue were far too great and his estimates of expendi- 
ture far too small: that his policy of borrowing and 
placing to current account the capital value of the sale 
of Government property was fatal: and that the diver- 
gence between his estimates and the realities would be 
calculated by scores, if not by hundreds, of millions. 
These facts are being revealed to the whole world. A 
vast hubbub is arising. The lead is now being taken 
by the Tory newspapers which are read by the wealthy 
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and prosperous classes. Fear of the loss of fortune has 
caused them to advocate good principles which would 
never have been advocated out of love of goodness. So 
long as expenditure could be met by ‘‘ broadening the 
basis of taxation ’’ they welcomed military extravagance. 
Now that they find the working people cannot be made 
to pay, and every farthing extracted for these purposes 
will come from their pockets, they are attacking Mr. 
Churchill and the militarists in the spirit and almost in 
the very language of a Cobden or a Bright. One news- 
paper which a few months ago was preaching a holy 
war against Bolshevism now advocates the abandonment 
of the Bolsheviks to their own devices: not because the 
holy war is wrong, but because the holy war is dear. 
The enthusiasm for Home Rule, which was formerly 
anathema, is stimulated by the hope of saving the money 
spent on the British military occupation of Ireland. And 
if the British blockade of Russia could be shown to be 
costly as well as wicked, they would be advocating the 
abandonment of the British blockade. The spectacle of 
the wealthy classes reduced to sane politics, not by per- 
suasion, but by fear, is rather a squalid one. The 
prospect of a levy on wealth or an income tax of ten 
shillings in the pound is producing conversions which 
would never have been effected by an appeal to reason 
or compassion. Yet we may rejoice that, however pro- 
duced, these conversions are occurring daily. For the 
times are evil: and few were speaking against them. 

That the Coalition Government, without organized 
leadership except by Mr. George, who has always 
regarded public economy as a subject of ridicule, has 
been, in all conceivable ways, wasting or harmfully 
spending the public funds, is now recognized by an over- 
whelming majority of the people. The Government 
itself hardly puts up a case against the charge. The 
best they can do is to assert that they are in fact living 
under war conditions; the worst, that this is a ‘‘ stunt ”’ 
directed against Mr. George in personal malice by his 
enemies in the press. He sees himself as the Sebastian 
of a new Marconi campaign. The increasingly intoler- 
able burden of living created by high prices, inflation, 
and high taxation amongst the middle classes, is giving 
that impeachment the power and velocity of a prairie 
fire. These see their hard-won standard slowly crumb- 
ling beneath their feet. Fewer servants, inferior schools, 
poorer food, reduced holidays, shabbier clothes, all bring 
home to them, like the pressure of a chamber whose walls 
are slowly closing on the condemned man, that under 
present conditions the day of their destruction can be 
deferred but cannot be defeated. It is of little con- 
solation to them, under such conditions, as they write 
out a cheque for their immense income tax, to know 
that they are by so doing helping to pay for Mr. 
Churchill to march his soldiers hundreds of miles into 
Russia and hundreds of miles out again; or for General 
Seely’s air department to make aeroplanes and then 
burn them. Small wonder that in this general panic 
even the so-called salvation of society in the time of the 
railway strike is forgotten, and the Government, after a 
brief period of popularity, finds itself once more engulfed 
in deep waters. 

In all these things, however, it is necessary to 
analyze the real facts and not to be rushed into hasty 
conclusions. The matter of supreme importance is not 
that of the proportion of the National Income which is 
intercepted and spent by the Exchequer. It is the 
total of National Income which is received by public and 
private bodies alike. Where the Government is spend- 
ing wastefully, they ought to be sharply brought to book. 
Where the Government is spending wickedly (as in 
the restarting of militarist competition) they ought to be 





impeached. But there are many transactions in con- 
nection with the National Revenue which are little more 
than book-keeping transactions, when the income of the 
nation is considered as a whole. There is an interest 
and sinking fund, for example, to be paid every year, 
of some four hundred millions of pounds on the War 
Debt. In so far as that debt is held internally (and the 
great bulk of it is so held) there need be no waste of 
wealth in the transaction. So much money is sucked up 
by the Exchequer from certain persons in the community, 
and distributed immediately to certain other persons in 
the community. It may be that the money is extracted 
from the wrong persons and delivered to the wrong 
persons. It may be that those who pay ought now to 
be receiving and those who are receiving ought to pay. 
Certainly unless some capital levy or tax on war wealth 
greatly reduces this burden, it is evident that, increas- 
ingly, the wrong person will be paying and the wrong 
receiving. For those who now own the War Loans and 
receive the interests are the old who did not fight in the 
war or the young who stayed at home. Those who will 
have to pay the interest and capital are the young who 
were too busy in the firing line to accumulate any kind 
of War Loan. But apart from these adjustments of 
incidence, there is here no dead loss to the National 
Income at all: except for the cost of collection and 
distribution. There is more dead loss in the direction 
of Labor and Capital to build, man, keep in repair and 
send over the world one single superfluous battleship. 

The same argument applies to the subsidies. The 
unemployment subsidy is pure economic loss. Hundreds 
of thousands of men and women are paid for doing 
nothing, who might at least be doing something: were it 
only knitting a garment or cultivating a cabbage. But 
the Bread Subsidy need involve the nation in no 
economic loss. Everybody pays in order that everybody 
shall have bread cheaper. But the rich pay (in contribu- 
tion to taxes) far more in proportion to their income, 
than the poor; and the poor, in proportion to their 
expenditure, eat far more bread than the rich. So that 
the abolition of the bread subsidy and the relief such 
abolition would give to the taxpayer would in reality 
merely mean the putting of money, which now goes 
into the pockets of the poor, into the pockets of the 
rich. It would not necessarily involve any real national 
saving. This is not to defend the Bread Subsidy or any 
subsidy ; for subsidy is merely a revelation of indolence 
and slackness in refusal to face real measures of reform. 
But it is to utter a warning that not by so easy a method 
as the mere abolition of such a subsidy will economic 
solvency be secured. 

Nor is there any evidence that many of the remedies 
now proposed in panic are not worse than the disease. 
Lord Rothermere, as an alternative to a 10s. income tax, 
advocates the selling of the West Indies to America and 
the repeal of the Education Act. In the general 
interests of the community’s survival it may be 
better for Lord Rothermere and his class to pay an 
income tax of 10s. in the pound than to destroy popular 
education or put portions of the British Empire up for 
auction. We know that this public extravagance is 
accompanied by, and acting as a stimulus to, a reckless 
private extravagance, far exceeding pre-war standards: 
and a determination of the bulk of the working classes 
never to go back to pre-war standards again. If bank- 
ruptcy was rushing upon us in a society of austere 
parsimony, in which all the luxury trades had disap- 
peared and the whole community were leading lives of 
simplicity and scanty comfort, there might be something 
to be said for a policy of everyone putting up with less 
wages, of reducing education and new houses, and of 
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pawning portions of distant possessions now under our 
rule. But the facts are quite otherwise. At the very 
time when wealth is demanding these various sacrifices 
from the poor, never has wealth been so insolent, reckless, 
and unashamed in its expenditure. It is buying the 
land of England from its former proprietors. It is 
maintaining the old luxury trades and the new luxury 
trades in unexampled prosperity. It is spending and 
wasting and scattering as if to-day alone counted, and 
to-morrow will never come. It is the apparent wealth, 
not the real poverty, of England after the war which is 
the first cause of social discontent and may ultimately 
lead to Social Revolution. The chief combination 
needed is a combination of the workers of all classes, 
the professional and brain workers here uniting with 
manual employment, to insist first that the Government 
shall either ruthlessly economize on non-productive 
services, or be contemptuously dismissed; and second, 
that the wealth, and especially the war wealth, now 
squandered so freely, shall be diverted into the vital 
tasks of the repayment of the war debt and the fashion- 
ing of a better race out of the coming generations. 





THE GOVERNMENT’S FAILURE WITH 
LABOR. 


Mr. Henperson and Mr. Clynes have done the right 
thing in deciding that they ought to be in London rather 
than in Washington during the next few months. The 
deliberations of the International Conference are very 
important, but the problems that have to be faced here 
are more important still. A few weeks ago we were 
uncommonly near civil war. We were saved by a settle- 
ment due to the Trade Union leaders. But the present 
situation is full of danger, whether we think of the 
importance of production to meet the necessities of an 
impoverished world or whether we think of the prospects 
of social peace at home. 

We all remember speeches by Mr. Lloyd George 
during the war in which the usual simile from the Welsh 
valleys and the clearing storm was used to illuminate 
the thesis that the workers were entitled to a better and 
fuller life than the life of the past. That idea might have 
inspired a consistent and intelligible policy. Mr. Lloyd 
George might have said that in creating a new world we 
were going to start on a new principle, and that instead 
of putting industrial power first and human life second 
we were going to treat human life as the most important 
thing in the world, and that to those who agreed that 
this would mean the loss of our industry and commerce 
we should reply that we believed, on the contrary, that 
the nation which made the freedom and health of its 
citizens the basis of its strength would be stronger and 
not weaker in every department of energy. There were 
times when it looked as if Mr. Lloyd George meant to 
embark on a bold policy of this kind. Unfortunately, 
he has been no more proof against the pressure of interest 
in this case than in any other. He made a few eloquent 
speeches about the claims of the workmen. He tells us 
that he thinks with a shudder of the wages of the rail- 
waymen before the war. He bids us join with him in 
getting rid of the old bad system of poverty and 
sweating. And then at the first difficulty he throws all 
these ideas overboard and begins talking again in the 
language of the old, discredited theories, and acting as 
if those theories were still ruling our ideas. 

Take the whole question of stimulating production. 
The urgent need for increasing production is clear enough 
to anybody who thinks of the plight of the world. The 
increase of production depends partly on the workers; 





on their health, their spirit, and their outlook. It 
depends, we need hardly say, on Governments as well, 
and on their adoption of a moderate and just policy. And 
it depends also on materiais, and the extent to which they 
are made available for necessaries instead of luxuries. 
Dr. Addison, for example, wants more houses. But he 
cannot get them, partly because the builders are erecting 
cinemas. The war has left behind it difficulties 
which every thinking man _ will appreciate. The 
world has used up its energy as well as its capital. Some 
people think that the immense effort made by France 
between 1789 and 1815 exhausted her moral resources, 
and that the effects were seen for generations after 
Waterloo. The immediate effect of the stupendous dis- 
turbance of the last four years must be demoralizing. 
In every country there will be diminished will to work, 
and diminished power to work, among large numbers of 
returned soldiers as a consequence of the lives they have 
led during the war. How long these effects will last 
nobody can tell, but at the moment they are certainly 
an element in our difficulties. 

This very fact makes it all the more important not to 
neglect any means of enlisting the enthusiasm of the 
workers. A century ago our ancestors thought they 
could make Great Britain the workshop of the world by 
the application of law, discipline, and organizing 
authority to a great mass of labor deprived of all initia- 
tive and independence. Many people would like 
to repeat those experiments to-day. But the thing 
cannot be done. How far the awakened consciousness 
of Labour will go in prompting the workers 
to new ambitions nobody can say. What is quite certain 
is that the workers can no longer be dragooned: that 
they are not going to produce under coercion. The true 
policy is to elicit the energies of the workman 
by recognizing his claims in fact, as they were recognized 
so often on the platform during the war, and by 
resolutely abandoning the bad tradition that made him 
a subject class, whose rights and claims were sharply 
limited by the interests of property. 

This is just what Mr. Lloyd George has not been 
able to do. We have had an instance of his failure in 
the last week. He set out to create an Industrial Coun- 
cil, and the Joint Provisional Committee which was 
brought together recommended a forty-eight hour week. 
The landlords and the parsons tell Mr. Lloyd George 
that they cannot carry on if the agricultural laborer is 
given a forty-eight hour week. Mr. Lloyd George takes 
fright, and the work of months is thrown into the 
melting-pot. Indeed, he goes further. His Minister for 
Agriculture actually writes to the Chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board to protest against the hours fixed 
under the Corn Production Act by that body. What 
are the agricultural laborers to think of a Government 
which interferes with the work of a body that it has set 
up, a body on which farmers and landlords are strongly 
represented, on the ground that its decisions are too 
favorable to the laborers? On industrial questions in 
general, who represents the Government to the workers? 
We have a dictatorial railway manager who has not less 
of the habit of mind of the railway manager because he 
has become a bureaucrat. Mr. Winston Churchill is 
spoiling for a fight with Labor in any country. The 
Minister of Labor is a Tory lawyer. Mr. Lloyd George 
has surrounded himself with reactionary politicians, and 
he takes every opportunity of showing what a hold the 
great interests have on his Government. Take his dread 
of that capital levy which is months overdue On the coal 
question he draws back even from Sir Arthur Duckham’s 
recommendations. The most striking proof of the 
character the Government has gained in the minds of 
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the workers is the prevalence of the impression that the 
treatment of the railwaymen was the beginning of a 
general attack on wages. That conviction is to be found 
everywhere. The workers, so far from feeling that they 
have been given a new status, and that they are taking 
part in a great national effort at recovery after the war, 
feel that there is a more bitter class cleavage than ever. 
This conviction is immensely strengthened by the new 





system of espionage and by the creation of the Civic | 
Guard. You cannot expect Labor to co-operate with you | 


while you spy upon it and take precautions against it as 
if it were a public enemy. 

We can see how active and profound is this sense of 
a new threat to their interests from the speeches of so 
moderate and responsible a Trade Unionist as Mr. 
Gosling. Nobody, except on an election platform, would 
think of calling him a Bolshevik or Anarchist, though 
he probably figures, like every reformer, in Sir 
Basil Thomson’s black list. Mr. Gosling sees quite 
clearly that the workers must prepare to hold their own 
against an organized attack from the classes that are 
so strongly entrenched in the public departments. The 
workers are organizing their power of resistance, and it 
is entirely in the public interest that they should collect 
and arrange their resources. But it is idle to deny that 
the class war which he Government seem to foment 
must have disastrous consequences on production apart 
from civil peace. And the Labor leaders in Parliament 
will do a publie service if they try at once to rescue us 
from some of its worst features. Mr. Henderson must 
insist on a House of Commons Inquiry into the work, 
staff, qualifications, expenditure, and history of the new 
Spy Department. Mr. Shortt tells us that successful 
prosecutions have taken place as a result of information 
given by men identified with advanced movements 


| dangerous. 


receiving Government pay. All the facts of those 
prosecutions should be dragged into the light. The 
arrangements for the Civic Guard must be overhauled. If 
these bodies are to continue, some means must be found 
of rendering them harmless. We should like to know 
what was the opinion of the Labor Mayors about this 
departure. Is there an oath to be taken by the Guards, 
and if so, what is its form? The casual and almost 
accidental way in which Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
launches such policies does not make them less 
It gives the impression ‘that a chance sug- 


| gestion by an official may land us at any moment in a 


| most mischievous experiment. 





We believe that neither 
of these experiments will survive an inquiry by a House 
of Commons Committee and a public discussion of the 
policies behind them. 

But let there be no mistake about the danger. As 
a result of the policy and the methods of the Government 
there has been a growing bitterness during the last year. 
The events of the last two months have intensified it. 
We have before us a number of problems of the most 
difficult kind, any one of which may excite passion and 
suspicion to a dangerous degree. The Government act 
as if they imagined their own special interests 
will be strengthend by the fact or the prospect of dis- 
order, and that a situation will arise in which they will 
rally to their side the great standing forces of moderation 
and caution in the community. On no other hypothesis 
is it possible to explain their conduct. These manceuvres, 
to which is being sacrified that very object of increased 
production about which Mr. Lloyd George preached 
again last week at Sheffield, may be defeated if the Labor 
Party in Parliament, strengthened by the return of Mr. 
Henderson, throws off the lethargy or irresolution that 
marked its conduct in the last Session. 








LILULI. 


By Romain Roivanp. 
(Continued from page 57.) 


Tue Two Crowns (great din):* Hullo! There are 
the folk of the other side! Hi, friends! What 
ugly mugs! Lord, aren’t they hideous. Fish- 
faces! Gallipoulets ! Sausage-eaters. 


A health to the ladies. 

a Come over here, my darling! 
you going, you chaps? 

ys. . . . So are we. 
from the flood. And so are we. Let’s go 
our way together. Yes, yes, that would be fun! 
: Ooh! but this rickety bridge isn’t enough to cross 
this torrent on. Well, then, you stick-in-the- 
muds, we’ll make another. Woodcutters, strike ; 
and carpenters, saw. We others, meanwhile— 
let’s sit down on either side and feast! What do you say 
to that? Eat, eat! When it’s a matter of 
stowing away, honest folk will never say nay. . . . 
What have you got in your baskets? Chitterlings 
and saveloy Sausages and black pudding 
Pumpkin pie Cheese and brown bread . . . 
Garlic to keep the mouth fresh and leeks, with their 
white head and their green tail And to drink, a 
nice little white wine. . And we have beer, as 
blond as our blond-maned girls. And we have 
sparkling cider that makes the cork go pop. Like 
some of mine? Give me some of yours! . Here 
goes a loaf! And here a slice of sausage! (They 
throw their victuals to one another across the ravine.) 
Hi! frog-face, open your mouth! The drink’s 
sacred ; the child will bring it you. Hi! Tom- 
thumb, don’t fall. It’s almost as though you were 
holding the Holy Sacrament. (Children go back 


My heart is yours. 
: Where are 
Up there, up there, my 
We’re running away 





*The colloquy between the two crowds has been slightly 
shortened in the translation. A 





and forth from side to side over the narrow foot-bridge, 
carrying tankards and bottles.) Your health! . . . 
Hum, it’s good! Drink, brothers, drink! No 
more frontiers! The whole world is nothing more than 
one paunch with a thousand arms, to barrel up food and 
drink, and one heart to love everybody. 

The Fat Men (among themselves): Lord! Do you 
hear what these beggars are saying. No more frontiers, 
it’s scandalous. Look at them passing round the 
loving-cup, drinking out of the same jug and lapping out 
of the same dish. Ugh, ugh. The ideal of these 
swine would be to impose on every man one trough, one 
hovel, one dung-hill. These sharers are dangerous. I want 
each man to have his own ; give me mine—and the others 
can have what’s left. They’re dancing now, hugging one 
another. It’s scandalous! If they were 
all united it would be a calamity. The people 
wouldn’t want to work any more. Zounds and blood, 
then we should have to work! No more rich, no 
more poor, no more states, no more nations. It would 
be sheer topsy-turvydom ! If we let them do as 
they liked there would be no more war, no more God. 
Think of it! It’s enough to make one tear one’s hair 
- +. MO more anything, no moré property! People 
would only think of being happy. It’s scandalous! 
What an insolent pretension, to want to eliminate evil 
from this earth! What would there be left for honest 
folk to rest their heads on? Not a stone. God 
created evil, pestilence, patriotism, wealth, and war. 
He knew very well why! The earth needs manuring. 
Evil is the dung. There must be manure. There must 
be common people. There must be beggars. And there 
must be poverty for the plough and hatred for the goad, 
so that they may make their furrow. Gee-up! 
; These oxen must be made to go. 
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But you, gentlemen of the Diplomatic Corps, you 
prickers of the oxen, what the devil are you doing with 
the goad? We had charged you with the task of 
watching over our safety, of maintaining the order and 
injustice consecrated by the past, the abuses, the 
traditions and the disunion of nations. And now 
here you are at the head of the plebs. Gentlemen, 
it isn’t good: straight into one another’s arms! Is it 
for this noble result . . . ha! ha! that we’ve 
paid you, gilded and braided you, before, behind, from 
top to toe, covered you with honours and stars! Now, 
then, gentlemen of the Diplomatic Corps! 

The Diplomats: Now then, now then, my Fat Sirs! 
Leave us alone. You don’t understand anything about 
it. For Diplomacy is a mystery. . . . Hush! , 
You common people are only permitted to adore and be 
silent. All is very well. You must know that, in the 
Service, when we make a mistake, we do it on purpose. 
If one of us bites the dust, he’s only pretending, he’s 
taking in the earth. . . . Back! No admittance 
among us, keep quiet. Or we give a week’s notice. 


Poor numskulls! So you criticise and carp at this” 


picture, do you? (they point at the peoples feasting). 
It’s the finest our genius has ever begotten. Listen now, 
for we will condescend to explain our inventions to you 
dunces. Since it was impossible to prevent these beggars 
from advancing, and since the city walls, old and worm- 
eaten, were ready to fall at their thrusting, we have 
cunningly pretended to approve. But the exodus won’t 
go far. We direct it; before long you’ll see these 
donkeys going back, chop-fallen, to their mangers. 

The Fat Men: And who’ll be the donkey driver ? 

The Diplomats: Why, Diplomacy. Thanks to our 
genius the emigrant peoples, instead of each taking a 
different road, have all been guided towards the single 
point at which all the roads join. 

The Fat Men: Why? In order that they may unite? 

The Diplomats: O men of little faith! Why? In 
order that they may belabor one another. 

The Fat Men: What? 

The Diplomats: It’s a game. Leave us to act with 
our partners, the gentlemen of the Service on the other 
side. 

The Fat Men: Are you in agreement, then? 

The Diplomats: On the rules; one must be: we are 
playing. Diplomacy is a game of chess. The rules 
demand that, to win, one must lose pawns. The pawns 
are there (pointing to the peoples), we have only to put 
them on the board. 

Chorus: O fair Diplomacy, thou angel sent from 
heaven to temper the wearisomeness of life, to rid us of 
irksome peace, of happiness and love, those all too vulgar 
things ; thou dost undo the work of nature (for nature is 
benevolent to the beasts), thou makest enemies of those 
who are united; and those who cannot away with one 
another, thou sewest together. None knows so well as 
thou knowest the art of finding in a hayloft the solitary 
needle. If it be not there, thou puttest it there: like 
Joseph slipping a pot into Benjamin’s wallet. We owe 
it to thy conjuring tricks in the manner of Robert 
Houdin that, on rising each morning, we never know 
what thou wilt have done with us by evening. Through 
thee we are acquainted with war and its delights— 
ravished wife, ravaged fields, my skin punctured (ow! 
ew!), but then I puncture other people’s—the exquisite 
joys of envy (How sweet it is to get the jaundice by 
coveting one’s neighbor’s goods! They shall be taken, 
they shall be destroyed. Taking is good; destroying is 
better ; destroying is a feast for the gods.) . . . With thy 
wondrous fingers thou knowest how to tangle the thread 
as thou windest it, te make knots in the skein. Clever 
must he be who shal] undo them! None has the right 
to nose out the secrets of the green cloth. Thou playest 
with us, our money, our goods, our skins, our souls and 
our children, and none may look into thy game. . 4 
It’s splendid ! . . And when, afterwards, I am 
beaten, pounded, fleeced and thoroughly contented, thou 
presentest me with a lovely treaty, covered with initials, 
and the bill. cash down, to be paid. And we pay, and 
we say: “Thank you, thank you! Till next time! ”’ 
When one’s the oyster, one must: be swallowed, mustn’t 
one? And I am, and I shall be. It makes me gape 





with pleasure and pride. O lovely Diplomacy, 
what would life be without thee? A wine without 
dregs. A pleasure without envy. A summer day 
without rain. . . A most insipid contentment. 

Polichinelle: And what are they doing, those scarabs 
over there, those gold-braided fellows, whispering, 
plotting together? They’re like big dung-beetles 
assembled round a cow-pat. 

Master-God: They are beckoning to me. . . I 
must go and give a helping hand to my dear sons. For 
it is said: ‘‘ Help yourself and heaven will help you.”’ 
; (To those about him): Excuse me. . . I have 
been sent for. (To Truth, who is preparing to 
follow him): No, stay here. We have no need of you 
for the moment. When everything is finished you shall 
be told. (To Polichinelle): My son, I entrust her to 
you. . . And don’t abuse your trust. . . [I shall 
come and take her again. . (He gees away, with 
little hurrying steps. He turns back.) Above all, 
respect her, Polichinelle. 

Polichinelle (puts a finger to the corner of his eye): 
Like the apple of my eye. 

Truth (who has kept a watch on the departure of 
Master-God): The old man’s gone. . (Throwing her 
arms round Polichinelle’s neck.) Houp-la! take me 
away with you. 

Polichinelle: What! What! 

Truth: Take me away! 
two, three and away. 

Polichinelle: No, no. Think what an affair 
it would be! The old man would be furious. 

Truth (stamping her foot): I’ve had enough of them, 
I’ve had enough of all these old men, these kings, these 
priests, these ministers, these fat bourgeois, these 
diplomats, these deputies, these journalists, all these 
puppets, preachers, pot-bellies, these gods and dodderers. 
I’ve had enough, enough of slaving. I’ve had enough, 
enough of lying. I want to live, sing, dance, I want 
to run and laugh. . . My cousin, my ugly cousin, 
humped and crooked, but free and merry, I like you 
better. Save me from them! They’!l come and shut me 
up, they’ll cloister me, muzzle me, gird me with a belt 
of chastity. . . Take me away with you! We'll go 
through the world laughing, telling folk the truth, 
tweaking their noses, opening their eyes, unprisoning 
the immured, unswathing the bound, sending a spark 
of light into brains besmoked, breaking temples and 
thrones, and making the laughter of the starry sky shine 
through the torn darkness. . 

Polichinelle: Very fine, very fine ; you’ll get me into 
terrible trouble, cousin. We should soon find 
ourselves sleeping in the lock-up. 

Truth: And a good job too, my Poli. We should be 
two in the same bed. Poli, Polet, my little Poulet, they 
may hang you or hurt you, I'll never desert you. Let’s 
love, what matters anything else? 

Polichinelle: Oh! but excuse me, it matters a great 
deal to me. 

Truth: But we shall be two, I tell you! I’m ready 
to go to the stake with you. 

Polichinelle: The stake! Ods’ hump! No doubt 
it’s very fine to be two on such a stage, but—it gives me 
the cold shivers—I prefer to be alone in some cooler spot. 

Truth: Oh, you coward! you rabbit! You chicken- 
hearted poltroon! You’re always the same, you’re 
afraid of the stick. You can laugh and make fun, but 
behind your hand, like a schoolboy. Like your great 
fathers, the great Polichinelles, the masters of free irony 
and laughter, Erasmus and Voltaire, you are prudent, 
prudent ; your big mouth is closed on your snigger. . . 
They are fine fellows, my lovers! * As long as they save 
their own wit and their own galligaskins, they don’t 
care about other folks. My love makes them 
free, but me they leave captive. Ah! you don’t 
love me, you don’t know how to love Truth; you only 
love yourselves, you wouldn’t risk a hair to deliver me. 

Laughter, you’re a fox: no, you’re not the lion. 
Laugh away, then, laughers! This shall be your 
punishment; that you will always know how to mock at 
falsehood when you catch it in your nets; but never, 
never will you catch Truth. Since you are afraid to be 
seen with her, I shall never be to you the faithful 


Presto, presto! One, 
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comrade, holding your hand by day and at night leaning 
watchfully over your sleep. You shall be alone, you 
laughers, alone with your laughter, under the vault of 
the void. And you will call to me then. And TI shall 
answer no more, [ shall be gagged. Ah! When 
will the lover come, the great all-conquering Laughter, 
who shall rouse me once more to life with the sound 
of his roaring? 


(To be continued.) . 





A Dondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Frinay. 


An important traveller from Germany, who has 
seen much of her industrial plight and her social 
miseries, gives me a warning account of her situation and 
that of Europe. He thought her poised on the edge of 
ruin. Already, in a cold mid-autumn, she was 
starved for lack of coal. Owing to the pitiless 
of the French, bent at all costs on 
(and incidentally their own), she has 
lost. nearly all her good locomotives, so that of the 
eighty milliov tons or so that are nominally available, 
only a percentage reaches the districts that need them. 
As it is, the whole country is cold, and a Government 
order has been issued to shut 
Bavaria and Southern Germany. 


exactions 


her ruin 


down the factories in 
As for food, there is 
enough to keep soul and body together, and that is 
about all. Under-clothing is wanting both for women 
and children. Their appearance is pitiful. Children of 
twelve look no more than eight, and the women’s faces 
have the dead, wax-like look of the half-fed. Our troops 
and their commanders do everything possible to relieve 
suffering, and their sympathy is in marked contrast with 
the callousness of the French. The decline in the value 
of the mark is continuous, and as there is little genuine 
export trade and much smuggling, the prospects of an 
improvement in the Exchange are slight. The better- 
to-do people, highly taxed and despairing of the future, 


spend lavishly on food, and such luxuries as are 
obtainable. No one knows what an hour may bring 


forth—the Government least of all. 


LIBERAL policy revives, and Mr. Asquith has given 
it something of a lead in taxation and economic reform. 
But the true Liberal rally awaits the inspiration of a 
message with soul in it as well as the calculations of 
party advantage. Where do the hearts and the imagina- 
tions of our statesmen lie? Half Europe is starving; 
and we organize famine; her spirit droops for want of 
hope and work, the natural life of man; and democratic 
England hounds her on to new deeds of self-destruction. 
These issues are profoundly moral; but we never speak 
of them in terms of morality. They are even narrowly 
legal, for we are acting in Russia in flagrant opposition 
to the laws of war and of nations. Yet neither the law 
nor the gospel moves us. Our leaders might awake the 
slumbering best in man; yet they rarely appeal to any- 
thing but pride, or greed, or revenge, or at best a petty 
selfishness. Such a world makes one chill. It talks 
and acts as if the spirit of Jesus had never been born 
into it; or the philanthropy of the best pagans; or the 
passion of its poets; or the example of those myriads of 
our race whose lives have been lived for others. Paris 
is the worst centre of this indifferent wickedness, but 





London is not much better. 
men so vile? 


Has the war indeed made 
Then would it not be a noble task to raise 
them again to the true stature of humanity? 


I am glad to see that the Liberal Association of 
Dundee has replied to Mr. Churchill’s plea for his 
Government with a motion which is in effect one of 
opposition to him and to the Coalition. Doubtless there 
was a time when Mr. Churchill was, or thought himself, 
or affected to be, a Liberal. To-day it would be im- 
possible to provide from any party a greater enemy to 
Liberalism. I suppose that no modern Minister has 
cost his country more in lives, in military failures, and 
in money. He made and sustained the Russian expedi- 
tion. Nearly everybody, including the Prime Minister, 
hates it. It is the most distracting element in Europe 
and in our domestic politics. Yet, by hook or by crook, 
he contrives to keep it going. He is a fanatic who sees 
Bolshevism under every bush, and a Soviet in every 
trade union committee room. Energy, industry, and 
social influence keep him a member of a Ministry from 
which he alienates thousands of votes. But that is no 
reason why Liberal Dundee should give him anchorage. 


I cannor imagine what reply other than a favorable 
one the Joint Committee can make to Burma’s plea to 
be included in the Government of India Bill, instead of 
being fobbed off with a wretched scheme of local govern- 
ment, based on a system of indirect election, with an 
inevitable majority of Government nominees. It is not 
responsible government or anything like it. But why is 
Burma shut out from the full benefits of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme? Not because the men who governed 
her oppose. On the contrary, nearly every ex-official of 
importance is on her side. And not because of any 
inferiority in her people or their civilization. They are 
much in advance of the Indian average. There is no caste 
system ; women are emancipated ; and the percentage of 
literacy is far higher than in any other Indian province. 
The people are naturally gentle and intelligent; their 
standard of living and comfort is high; there is no 
religious quarrel, for nearly all the people are Buddhists : 
and the beginnings of a political register and organization 
exist. This is not my testimony ; it is that of Sir Reginald 
Craddock, the Lieutenant-Governor, and the author of 
the petty and reactionary bill which has displaced the 
Montagu scheme. Then what answer is there to the 
demand of the Burmese Deputation ? 


I sre that the Liberalism of Glasgow University is 
issuing a strong appeal in support of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray’s candidature for the Lord Rectorship. Mr. 
Bonar Law, the Conservative candidate, speaks the 
King’s English in the House of Commons and elsewhere, 
and now and then, I imagine, reads a book. Mr. Gilbert 
Murray is one of the first of English scholars, and the 
most persuasive and poetic of English writers. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, who is the Socialist candidate, is 
perhaps the best living writer of English prose, 
and is beyond doubt one of the half-dozen 
Englishmen who belong to European literature and 
to the scientific thought of the world. It will be 
interesting to see what measurement Glasgow applies to 
these three men. As a place of learning and a nursery of 
progressive thought, it could only honor itself by electing 
Mr. Gilbert Murray or Mr. Russell. In choosing 
Mr. Law it crowns a second-rate political talent. It also 
says a rather shabby good-bye to its Liveralism, . 
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Harry Irvine was, I suppose, the least original of 
the three remarkable Irvings, the father and two sons, 
though superficially he was the most brilliant. Neither 
he nor Lawrence had the father’s wonderful personality ; 
but a part of his charm, and a part of his gifts, descended 
on each son, and the gifts were certainly cultivated. I 
thought that at the time of his death Lawrence was 
shaping to be a great actor. Harry, perhaps, could never 
have been more than interesting and carefully 
accomplished. He could not shake off his father’s style, 
and in his father’s greater parts which he affected, as in 
his ‘ Hamlet,’’ his deliberate method came near to 
dullness. There was something hard in his manner and 
conversation. The macabre attracted him and colored his 
literary tastes and pursuits. He could be extremely 
witty ; and his wit rarely lacked a sharp, ironical edge. 


Mr. C. W. R. Nevinson is an interesting and pro- 
voking painter, and there is much to admire, as well as 
not a little to sting into rather violent protest, in his 
show of peace pictures at the Leicester Galleries. Mr. 
Nevinson has a gift for line which follows with simple 
decision his revealing and somewhat mocking observation. 
But a certain arrogance often causes him to blur and 
mystify it. That is to say, what he sees does not make 
him oblivious of onlookers, as it should, but conscious 
of them, and resolved to be perverse. He paints in the 
manner of all the modern schools. His subject chooses 
which school it shall be. Compare his pictures of Leith 
Hill and his street scenes in France. He is entirely 
himself, however, indifferent to onlookers, when he is 
giving us the beauty of water—a Venetian canal, a rain 
puddle, an East Anglian mere, or mid-ocean. He is a 
master of that. His glimpse of a liner’s wake is a gem. 


More holiday moods: 


Revolutions are never dull, because interesting 
people are always engaged in them. Who would 
willingly miss Danton or Robespierre from history? Or 
Lenin? Even if we disapprove them, we learn from 
them what the nature of man js, and its power and range. 

The artist is always trying to reveal the kind of 
man he is, and the average man to conceal it. Both fail. 

Self-suppression is, I suppose, good for morals. But 
it. is bad for art. 

As soon as democracy produces enough honest minds 
at the top, it will begin to be great. 

Everybody loves genius, but who cares for talent? 
Witness Jesus and Paul. 

To the finer medieval mind the world seemed. cruel, 


but not unintelligible ; to the modern it seems both cruel 
and unintelligible. 


A WAYFARER. 


Life and Letters. 


INVESTED LIVES. 
TILL quite a recent age, many people, even outside 
France, talked a lot about the glories of war. And 
within the memory of pre-war moralists, many people, 
even outside England, talked a lot about the moral and 
jntellectual advantages bestowed by war upon a nation. 





Rather more than twenty years ago we passed through 
the Kipling period of bellicose glory, and about ten years 
ago there were many who deplored the soft degeneracy 
of a bloodless peace. War in its reality has come. It 
is not over yet, but it is certain that for the next twenty- 
five years no one, even in France, will talk about glory. 
The other kind of praise seems likely to revive much 
sooner. In an apologetic sort of way, it is already 
beginning to bfeathe. There are many objections raised 
against the League of Nations. Some people fear en- 
croachments on “‘ sovereignty,’’ some a reduction of our 
naval supremacy; some a restriction of our Imperial 
aggrandisement. But philosophers plead that strife is 
the inherent law of Nature, and in Nature they rightly 
include man. Struggle and conflict, they say, are essen- 
tial to progress; these are the mainsprings of evolution ; 
without them there is no advance in the external universe 
or in man; to them we owe, not merely the physical 
eminence of mankind, but the development of our arts 
and inventions. On the moral side, too, how would the 
character of man attain to true excellence without the 
opportunities for devotion, self-sacrifice, and endurance 
provided by war? Who would wish mankind to sink 
into the torpid effeminacy of perpetual peace? Who 
that realizes man’s greatness would wish to see him 
content with a pig’s paradise? 

The words have a familiar sound. We have heard 
them from philosophers who have never known a hard- 
ship more terrible than the intrusion of females to dust 
their books. We have heard them from successful 
authors who have described as the finest life on earth 
the life of soldiers taking their pastime in slaughtering 
“natives ’’ with weapons ‘‘ cold or hot.’? Those who 
lived in Germany before the war have heard them in 
every Student Kneipe and every salon of Berlin.. To 
many natures, and those among the finest, there is some- 
thing irresistible in their appeal. For after all, it is 
quite true that man is never long satisfied with comfort. 
He sickens of an easy, gentle life. He demands energy, 
exertion, adventure, danger, the opportunity of quick 
and daring decision. He has doubts about any kind of 
restful paradise, especially the pig’s. 

Perhaps these arguments may prevail. Perhaps, 
with the express object of elevating the moral and intel- 
lectual nature of mankind, we may continue to shatter, 
explode, poison, and drown the finest specimens of our 
race; to lay our most beautiful cities in ruins; and to 


afflict whole countries with lunacy, rickets, tuberculosis, - 


anemia, apathy, and all the similar progressive results of 
blockade. Even under a League of Nations there would 
be room for these moral and intellectual advantages in 
part, for one hears the League’s benevolent supporters 
casually mentioning the blockade as the League’s 
benevolent weapon. But if there is the smallest chance 
of getting rid of war at any future time, the philosophers 
are driven up against the problem stated in Professor 
William James’s latest work: ‘‘ How are we to find a 
moral equivalent for war?’’ In the old and happy days 
of wealthy travel, the comfortable people who felt the 
need of that equivalent sought it in the exploration of 
New Guinea, or the slaughter of Africa’s wild beasts, or 
in walking to Tibet, fishing in Norway, or trundling 
about England in a caravan. They supposed themselves 
leading a hardy and strenuous life. They thrust them- 
selves into temporary discomfort for the spice of the 
thing. It was their moral equivalent for war. 

To wealthy and leisured people that sort of argument 
for war sounds high-spirited and fine. But we notice 
one peculiarity: we have never heard it advanced by a 
working man or working woman. Workpeople (the 


enormous majority of men and women in this and every 
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country) do not seem to require that spice of danger and 
discomfort. They seem hardly to crave for the oppor- 
tunities which war provides for devotion and self-sacrifice. 
The idea of a moral equivalent for war seems never to 
have occurred to them. The apprehension of sinking into 
a pig’s paradise does not appear to affect them. They 
seldom seek out hardship as a contrast or stimulus to 
pleasure. They think little of amateur labor as an escape 
from boredom. If you suggested to them the hardship of 
camping-out as supplying a substitute for the moral and 
intellectual advantages of war, they would stare. They 
do not seem to realize the moral and intellectual advan- 
tages of war, or to need them. 

Perhaps they have them already. The Home Office 
Report on Mines and Quarries, by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines, has lately appeared, and may be purchased 
for ninepence. It shows that last year there were 
1,008,867 coal miners at work in our 2,801 mines (under 
ground and above ground, including about 11,000 
women), and 20,821 miners in our metal mines (under 
ground and above ground, including about 360 women). 
Let us consider only the coal-miners, since their position 
is one of the burning questions of the moment. The 
amount of coal raised and distributed by these miners is 
civen at 238,917,503 tons during last year, which showed 
a falling-off of about 20,000,000 tons compared with the 
year before, no doubt owing to the call for more miners 
in the Army. The Coal Controller before the Sankey 
Commission estimated, we believe, a further falling-off 
of about 20,000,000 tons in the present year owing to 
shorter hours; but that estimate is now thought above 
the mark. The number of violent deaths caused by 
accidents in the mining were 1,401 last year, an increase 
of about 30 on the year before; and of this number 
1,277 were killed by accidents under ground. Those 
figures do not show a very high percentage of deaths; 
nothing like so high as the percentage of deaths in war. 
But still there is enough death to give that spice of 
danger to existence which the philosophers and the well- 
to-do say they require. Most of the deaths are caused 
by falls of the ee or sides in the galleries ; some by falls 
in the shafts ; some by explosions ; others by underground 
fires and faults in the haulage. But besides the fatal 
accidents, there are many forms of risk and excitement. 
There is the perpetual anxiety lest someone may neglect 
the safety lamp, or light a pipe, or go wrong in “‘ firing 
a shot ’’ in a dusty or gassy mine. There is the excite- 
ment when the coal begins ‘‘ creeping,’’ “‘ stirring,” 
‘heaving,’ or “‘bumping.’”’ A sportsman must be 
nimble when the rhinoceros charges, but the miner must 
be equally nimble when the ‘‘ tubs’’ come rumbling 
along a narrow working. Think of the fine athleticism 
required along such a working as here described :— 

“He shouted up and got no answer ; he went up into 
their place (companion heading) and saw nobody; he 
then went up into his own place, and just where the 
No. 4 througher branches off the main heading he found 
Klynn, half sitting, half lying, with his eyes shut; he 
thought Flynn was joking, and he pinched him, but then 
he saw there was something wrong with him. He then 
saw McVee lying beyond Flynn with his face down among 
small coal, and he lifted his face clear, then got down 
as fast as he could and ran to the shaft bottom for help, as 
in the very steep working where the way up and down 
is by clinging hands and feet to the props he was of no 
use to the helpless men by himself.”’ 

Both men were dead, suffocated by fumes of fired 
“‘ shots ’’ for blasting. But could a sportsman or moun- 
taineer desire finer exercise to his nerve than climbing 
that steep working where the way up and down is by 
clinging hands and feet to the props, and life or death 
may depend upon the speed ? 

It is the same all through. In good mines there 
are Rescue Stations, with trained men always ready for 
emergency, just as in a Field Ambulance with its gallant 
‘‘ body-snatchers’’ at the front. Deeds of superb 
gallantry are done, and the Report records cases in which 
the King Edward Medal was won by courage and self- 
sacrifice at least equal to the bravery that wins a Victoria 
Cross. The moral tonic of danger and hardship which 
we suppose the sportsman seeks by killing big game at 
vast expense comes to him only now and again. To the 





miner it comes daily. And to the miner’s wife and 
children it comes daily. It comes without money and 
without price, except perhaps the price of life. No one 
who has seen it will forget the mining village when the 
subterranean rumble has been heard, and the black 
cqlumn of dust and smoke is seen rising from the shaft— 
the desolate upland, the gaunt “‘ stacks,’’ the bleak rows 
of hovels from which women with shawls over their heads 
run to the pit’s mouth, and in silent, pale intensity watch 
the ‘‘cage’’ go down and at last return. For, as the 
rich man invests his capital in a mine and expends part of 
the proceeds on his moral tonic of sport, so the miner 
invests his life, and gets his moral tonic free. They do 
not seem to need the equivalent to war. And yet, as 
Mr. Frank Hodges said lately in the Albert Hall, ‘‘ They 
think, and think profoundly.’ 

No one is required to think, and so coal mining 
might hold out the greatest of all temptations to the 
young aristocrat or wealthy heir, on the look-out for 
moral tonics. For coal mining is probably the most 
adventurous and varied of all our civilian wars for liveli- 
hood, though we suppose the ironworks run it close. But, 
for people of less enterprize, there are plenty of dangerous 
opportunities besides, and the terrible accident in 
the Levant mine shows that a Cornish tin mine 
may be as perilous as any dusty mine in the 
North. Another recent White Book—The Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops, also to be had for ninepence—tells us 
something about them. We are there told that, in the 
factories under inspection, 53,491 accidents due to 
machinery were reported in last year, and 108,663 not, 
due to machinery. Among these accidents there were 
1,579 fatal cases. A large number of the accidents were 
caused by neglect to guard machinery or by careless- 
ness in dealing with it ; but there are many other exciting 
forms of risk, as, for instance, by ‘‘ Industrial Poison- 
ing,’’ which is the counterpart of poison gas in war. You 
may still be killed by lead poisoning (once the curse of 
the Potteries, but now declining), or by ‘‘ phossy jaw”’ 
(also, happily, declining). Or you may be killed by 
arsenic poisoning, mercurial poisoning, toxic jaundice 
(due to making explosives with T.N.T.), and by anthrax. 
It must, for instance, be a fine tonic to the moral fibre 
to know that, if you work at intermediate dyestuffs, 
your liver and kidneys may undergo “‘ distinct degenera- 
tive changes ’’ :— 


“ Many of the cells of the liver were found to be 
vacuolated, and others, chiefly in hepatic and portal 
zones, were pigmented ; the reddish brown pigment being 
in the form of fine granules, none of which gave the 
reaction of free iron with ferro-cyanide of potassium. 
Professor Delépine in his report states, ‘It is possible 
that the necrosis of the renal epithelium is more 
advanced than the usual histological reaction would 
indicate, and that the nature of the poison has altered 
the usual reactions of the nucleoplasm.’ ”’ 


Does not that sound almost as good as a description 
of any internal wound in war? And yet all these forms 
of violent or poisonous wounds and death are encountered 
week after week by our workpeople in the ordinary course 
of the day’s work. That, we imagine, is why they do 
not require the stimulus or tonic of war to save them from 
the effeminate degeneracy that our philosophic teachers 
and doctrinaires so dread for the country. The 
immediate question is how to extend the blessings of the 
workpeople to others who deplore the want of them. 
Those who live at ease are, as William James said, an 
island on a stormy ocean. How can they be granted a 
share in the healthy excitement and moral stimulus of 
the storm? William James proposed a general conscrip 
tion for work, sending every man and woman of every 
rank and property to labor in the mines or factories for 
a certain number of years. It was a good proposal, more 
obviously beneficent than military conscription. But we 
think compulsion quite unnecessary. We are convinced 
that the rich and do-nothing classes are so sick of boredom, 
so weary of ever climbing up the climbing wave of amuse- 
ment (‘‘ the happiness of people who do not think,’’ as 
Swift said) that at the smallest chance of variety and 
stimulating occupation, especially if accompanied with 
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danger and such excitement as coal mining, they would 
rush in thousands to volunteer for labor. Only three 
weeks ago we saw with what skill and pleasure the Ear! 
of Portarlington milked goats. It was not a particularly 
adventurous employment—nothing like so risky and 
heroic as coal mining. But we have little doubt that the 
week of the Railway Strike was the happiest week of 
Lord Portarlington’s life, and that if only he were given 
a chance, he would gladly rush to milk the goats again. 





COLOR BLINDNESS. 
Tere came recently to this country a delegation 
from the South African Native National Congress, 
representing the various tribes of the Bantu peoples; 
six well educated men, clear headed, and of temperate 
and cogent speech. They came to plead with 


the British Government and to appeal, if they. 


could, to British public opinion on behalf of the 
rights of their countrymen of African race to enjoy free 
conditions of labor and secure tenure of land. They 
were received at the Colonial Office with due official 
civility, and were considerately assisted in their move- 
ments by the High Commissioner for the Union. 

The funds at their disposal being limited, it became 


necessary for the Rev. H. R. Ngcayiya, President of the 


Kthiopian Church of South Africa, and three others 
of these gentlemen, to go home. Passages were procured 
for them, through the good offices of the High Commis- 
sioner, by the s.s. ‘‘ Edinburgh Castle,’’ leaving 
Southampton on the 29th of last month. The Union- 
Castle Company sent them down by the boat train (it 
was during the railway strike) ; they embarked, had their 
supper and went to bed. About 11 p.m. the door of 
their room was thrust open and a sergeant and three 
soldiers in British uniform apprised them that they were 
allowed three minutes to get off the ship. Hastily cloth- 
ing themselves, they were hustled over the gangway— 
leaving, perforce, their baggage behind them. They 
knew no friend and no lodging house in Southampton. 
After getting through the night as best they could they 
obtained transportation to London upon a lorry. We 
understand that the High Commissioner has taken up this 
disgraceful occurrence ; and that the steamship company 
has promised such redress as may be possible, its 
apology being that its officers had been emphatically 
warned that these gentlemen would be thrown into the 
sea or otherwise violently disposed of if they were found 
on the ship after she sailed. 

We recite the barest facts of this incident, without 
further comment, except that no suggestion has been 
made by any of the parties concerned that anything in 
the conduct or demeanor of these gentlemen had given 
the slightest cause of offence or pretext for molestation. 
We have no reason even to think that suspicion of their 
political mission had ruffled the public spirit of any 
Rhodesian patriot, and prompted such precautionary 
treatment as was applied to Lobengula’s Induna 
messengers when he sent them, under the menace of Dr. 
Jameson’s attack on his land, to put his case before Sir 
Henry B. Loch. All that there was in it appears to 
have been that they were just niggers: and that white 
Africander soldiers were not going to have them 
travelling with them and quartered with their families. 
So, at least, it was impressed on the steamship company’s 
officers. 

From another end of the Empire comes a letter, 
written by a well-known and respected leader of »pinion 
in Jamaica, from which we quote :— 


‘T would like to give you these facts. This Island 
has a population of 900,000, of whom 800,000 are blacks. 
Of the remainder, only some 15,000 are whites, the 
others being of mixed blood. This whole community has 
reached that stage of development where anything like 
discrimination on account of color is intensely resented 
and, so far as public regulations and usages go, is not 
tolerated. Black men and white men sit and act together 
as members of the Legislature, as Ministers, Teachers, 
Lawyers, Doctors and Justices of the Peace. Colored men 





occupy some of the highest positions. I am telling you 
this to help you to realize the painful and evil impres- 
sion made by color discrimination on the part of any 
British authority... . 

“ Jamaica enlisted for service in the war, in the 
British West Indies Regiment, more than 8,000 men. A 
large number more appeared for enlistment, but did not 
pass the tests. All these men were volunteers. Large 
numbers of those who enlisted were men who gave up 
good positions to join the Army. A number of them 
were teachers, and many of them were clerks.” 


The writer goes on to mention a number of those 
insulting discriminations to which West Indian soldiers, 
both officers and privates, have been subjected in the 
course of their services to the Mother Country—on no 
pretext and with no justification except that they were 
not white men. We need not reproduce the particulars ; 
they are only a sample of a good deal the same sort of 
brutality, familiar to all that have been in touch with 


it, as the typical incident we have recorded above. He 
concludes :— 


“T cannot represent to you too strongly the unfor- 
tunate impression incidents of this sort produce in 
portions of the Empire such as this. They are 
tremendously dangerous.”’ 


It is indeed a fact big with evil that, because the 
war (as in other respects we know to our cost only too 
well) thrust many ignorant and insolent people into 
positions of military or official authority, or brought 
narrow-minded or stupid private citizens into contact or 
competition with colored men; and because color 
prejudice is a very common attribute of ignorance 
or stupidity and a convenient stalking-horse for 
elementary instincts of self-interest and ‘jealousy, 
there have been both unjust official discriminations, on 
the part of military and civil authorities, to the prejudice 
of colored British subjects and some manifestations of 
color prejudice in industrial centres and in our own 
Press. In the United States there have been, as was 
fully to be expected, even more violent outbreaks of this 
noxious social distemper. 

This attitude towards black and colored men is 
really not at all typical of our home population. It would 
be the greatest injustice to them to suggest that it is, 
and a most unhappy mistake on the part of colored 
residents in the colonies and dominions to suppose so. 
But the spirit has been manifested in the contact between 
half-educated persons placed in authority over or brought 
into some kind of competition with somewhat specially 
selected, sensitive and high-spirited drafts from the 
populations of our colonies and dependencies. And the 
reports which these loyal helpers are taking home to 
their fellow-countrymen are damaging to England and on 
the whole unjust to our people. 

But there is a converse fact of perhaps more impor- 
tance still. During the war these African and 
colored peoples have learnt a good deal about the 
seamy side of the white man. However uprightly and 
admirably the African may have been dealt with by 
British missionaries, administrators, and colonists, and 
whatever affection and confidence these may have won 
with him, it has never been possible for him to appraise 
the effective value of the white man’s professed religion 
so highly as the missionary and the administrator 
desired. Camp life and what has encountered 
him in the streets of our cities have not offered 
him an impressive example of the superiority of 
our morals to his own. He has seen the spokesmen 
of the British and United States Governments publicly 
promise self-determination to African peoples in the 
Peace Settlement and quietly ignore that promise; our 
Government having indeed, even before it was made, 
assigned his territories by secret conventions as counters 
in a deal with its allies, in the face of the 
inhabitants’ imploring petitions. Whilst thousands of 
South Africans were giving their lives and services, and 
their women at home their poor little contributions, 
towards the task of winning the war, they have been 
experiencing the persecutions on the part of the dominant 
race in South Africa which Judge Scully has set out in 
the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ”’ for last July, whilst others 
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have experienced the unfairness and cruelty with which 
colored men and their families have been dealt with in 
connection with disturbances at Liverpool and elsewhere. 

Whilst, therefore, the white and the colored 
people of our Commonwealth have unquestionably 
been brought nearer together for co-operation 
through the war, and the black man’s appreciation 
of the military efficiency of the white man has probably 
been increased, they have also been brought nearer 
together by the enlightening education and discipline 
which numbers of Africans have received, and by some 
disillusionment on their part as to the boasted 
superiority of the white man. We do not wish to over- 
emphasize this fact, but it exists, and it would be a mis- 
take to ignore it. The war has brought advances 
towards equality, and a more outspoken belief in and 
claim to equality. 

Jf the negro stock, including that most ancient 
artistic race of the western world, the Bushmen, whose 
residue finally was destroyed by South African white 
men, was driven in primitive ages, by the more terrible 
and determined races, out of the Mediterranean lands 
and away into the jungles and swamps and deserts of 
Africa, because they were not so fierce or so clever, or 
because (believing as does Mr. W. B. Yeats that idleness 
is the divinely intended reward of toil) they were lazier, 
and preferred to find their food where nature produced 
it abundantly to winning it by hunting or cultivation, 
they are not incapable of learning; and in an age in 
which education can aid their quick reasoning faculty 
and they have not to depend in competition merely on 
unscrupulous force, they are beginning to shape their 
own course for progress and to refuse to be taken solely 
at the white man’s valuation of them as fighters or 
laborers. Sheer blackguardism on the part of white 
men, such as that of the incident on the ‘“‘ Edinburgh 
Castle,”’ can only poison this impulse and turn it into 
courses disastrous for black and white alike. 

There has grown up during the war, and 
there is now progressively shaping itself by active propa- 
ganda from New Orleans to Zanzibar, a greater common 
consciousness and determination among educated 
Africans as to the future and the rights of African races. 
Some white men and some Governments fear this, and 
would seek to hold it in check. The tradition of British 
statesmanship is to welcome and encourage such aspira- 
tions. This policy of welcome and encouragement is 
implicit in the professions which have been made on 
behalf of Great Britain and America in the preliminaries 
of the Peace Settlement. The color bar is its Pons 
asinorum. 





Che Brama. 


MR. TRENCH’S ‘‘ NAPOLEON.” 
SENTIMENTALITY in Art is an insidious thing, and the 
natural love of it is so great that this false emotion injures 
much of what passes as fine in modern literature. In 
poetry and poetic drama it generally appears through a 
lack of humor in the writer, since humor has its secondary 
uses as a purifying agent ; and to shortage of humor may 
be attributed a good deal of solemn pretentiousness both 
in literature and in the appreciation of it. Mr. 
Masefield’s play, ‘‘ The Faithful,’’ a recent production 
of the Stage Society, was spoiled by sentimentality. It 
drifted with the best intentions into banality and the 
over-serious. It was grave without being wise. One 
could not ignore the increasing sense in one’s self as the 
performance proceeded of being tired and bored by 
sonorities that the ear alone received. Given certain 
themes, perhaps, the writer may struggle in vain against 
their insusceptibility to light treatment. Faltering, he 
may slip into periods, without too closely examining the 
legitimacy of his inspiration or the life of his words; and 
the mischief is done. For with labor or with treacherous 
ease of composition creeps in this false or artificially- 
stimulated emotion which we call by the name of senti- 
mentality. It is a disease without any cure save rough 
working contact with one’s fellow creatures. 








Mr. Herbert Trench’s new drama, ‘‘ Napoleon,” 
produced on Sunday last by the Stage Society, is a curious 
medley of the poetic and the mediocre, in which serious- 
ness plays a leading part. His Napoleon bears marked 
resemblance to the Duke of Plaza-Toro, and is, therefore, 
a ridiculous, barking, stamping commander who would 
never have wou a battle or dominated a nation. He is 
nothing but a puppet built out of catchwords and the 
names of army corps and their commanders. He is not 
a Napoleon of power or insight or of remorselessness. He 
is not even the principal character in the play which is 
called by his name; but is that ludicrous figure the ¢is- 
comfited villain of the romantic stage. Were he to 
appear in his present guise at Drury Lane or the Lyceum 
he would be more in place than he seemed before the 
astonished eyes of a most intellectual audience at the 
Queen’s. 

That is the weakness of Mr. 'Trench’s play—that it 
is fundamentally a ‘‘romantic’”’ play, and that it is 
dressed to the literary nines. It is romantic in a style that 
should be known as ‘‘ picturesque ’’ in order that it may 
be distinguished from pure romance. The romance of 
its conception is the romance of smugglers and midnight 
landings upon inhospitabie coasts ; of lighted coals thrown 
into powder magazines; of swords and gun-spiking and 
swinging lanterns. Such a theme has always been a joy 
to us all, from the days of ‘‘ Guy Mannering’’ to those 
of “Kidnapped ’’ and ‘‘ The Master of Ballantrae.’’ 
Nothing is wrong with the theme. It is jolly, plausible 
nonsense that appeals to our active or dormant love of 
adventure. But if it had been told in natural prose we 
should never have seen it the subject of a Stage Society 
play. We should have made up parties to go and see 
it at the Lyceum, or at some outlying theatre. It would 
then have been known for what it is, and all would have 
been well. It would have been a play of action and 
trickery, and the ultimate discomfiture of Napoleon by 
the magnanimity of a bereaved mother would have 
seemed as right as anything could be. Her victory in 
tragic sorrow would have been far above any intellectual 
sneer, because it would have gone straight to the hearts 
of an unsophisticated audience. 

But Mr. Trench, although he often treats it very 
expertly, does not seem to have been content with his 
picturesque theme. He has sought a higher good. 
There are some excellent effects in the play, produced by 
one who has more than the spectator’s familiarity with 
the stage. Although it is in a number of scenes it does 
not give the impression of being disjointed. The general 
stagecraft is unexceptionable. What has most unfor- 
tunately happened is that the play has been written as 
literature and that an attempt has been made in at least 
one scene (the principal triumph of which was the proof 
of Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s prodigious memory and 
elocutionary skill) to give it a symbolic turn. It is a 
serious miscalculation, so far as art and drama are alike 
concerned. In the first place, it petrifies the play of 
picturesque adventure. In the second place, it brings the 
deadly breath of self-consciousness into the literary 
picture. Of all things that can happen to any writer the 
worst is the conviction that his work must be undertaken 
as something other than spontaneous, enjoying creative 
effort—in fact, that it must be written as literature. To 
that conviction we owe most of what is mediocre and 
serious in ‘‘ Napoleon.’’ Therefore, of course, we owe to 
that the play’s sentimentality and its failure. Given the 
picturesque framework, the superstructure of artistic 
intention is unbearably sedate, even to pompousness. It 
is false. The sense of literature has taken the place of 
the sense of imagined reality ; and the sense of what is 
effective on the stage has vied with the sense of literature 
in making the play unacceptable to the promptings of 
one’s receptive imagination. Moreover, one is not 
interested, even as exemplary dialectic, in the meta- 
physical discussion between Geoffrey Wickham and 
Napoleon. This discussion presumably is intended to pose 
the whole problem of the good and proper use of power 
in the military and political world. The play may even 
have been written up to it. It does not grow naturally 
out of what has gone before. We are tempted to quote 
Mr. Trench’s ‘“‘ Napoleon’”’ and to say of this scene: 
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‘* The relevance of your remarks escapes me.’’ Taking 
the play as picturesque drama, that is strictly true. The 
duologue is wholly irrelevant. Surely that is the final 
criticism of the scene, in which is contained what, to the 
audience, is the intellectual stuff of the play. It is not 
couched in such phrases as to be immediately intelligible 
in the theatre; it is largely abstract; it is verbally 
tedious. All the more artificial, therefore, appears 
Geoffrey’s subsequent effort (argument having failed) to 
blow up the little sloop in which he and Napoleon are 
sailing. The contrast is such as to prevent the action 
having its full effect. It is clogged by the earlier 
verbosity. The play has lost unity, has become a hotch- 
potch. This is quite deliberately an indictment of the 
scene, and of the play as a whole; for if with so much 
action, of such a vehement kind, a drama leaves the 
impression upon a sympathetic beholder of dulness and 
divided aim and failure in humor, it cannot have 
succeeded in obtaining its due effect in the theatre. The 
truth is that ‘‘ Napoleon ”’ is at bottom conventional, 
that its structure is that of conventional picturesque 
drama, and that the general air which it carries of being 
literary—of being “‘ literature ’’—is an illusion which 
may, perhaps, deceive a reader, as it has deceived the 
author, but which is revealed in public performance 
purely by the test of the play’s failure to hold the interest 
of the audience. 
FRANK SwINNERTON. 





Petters to the Editor. 


MR. SQUIRE AND BERNARD SHAW. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to animadvert upon “ A Way- 
farer’s”” animadversions upon Mr. J. C. Squire’s criticism 
in “ Land and Water ’’ of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new book of 
plays? 

I have not read the book, and therefore cannot express 
any opinion as to Mr. Squire’s verdict. Nor would it have 
been apposite for me to do so, since your contributor finds 
fault, not with the verdict, but with the manner of its 
expression. 

While Mr. Squire’s article is what may fairly be called 
a severe castigation, I can see nothing “revolting” in it, 
nor any “ personal insult.’’ It appears to me to sin against 
no propriety. Worse things have often been said about me 
hy eritics in far fiercer language, and I have contrived to 
maintain my equanimity. And I have often seen more bitter 
invective in the fervent columns of Tue Nation. 

Moreover, I can conceive no reason why Mr. Squire 
should “sit humbly ’’ at Mr. Shaw’s feet instead of saying 
with frankness what he thinks about Mr. Shaw’s work. 
Mr. Shaw is probably thirty years older than Mr. Squire, 
but is literary criticism to be governed by considerations of 
aye? Mr. Squire has made a position for himself as one 
of the most accomplished and powerful literary critics in 
England, and in the exercise of the craft of which he is a 
master he is under no obligation to sit humbly at anybody’s 
feet. 

It seems to me that a certain amount of odiwm politicwm 
has entered into this affair. If Mr. Lloyd George had written 
a book of plays equal to Mr. Shaw’s, and Mr. Squire had 
criticized it in the terms which he has used towards Mr. 
Shaw, I doubt not that “ A Wayfarer ’’ would have hugged 
himself with joy. ' 

Tf Mr. Squire either “ repents” or “ apologizes for ”’ 
his article I shall be sorry, and I know others who will be 
sorry. 

1 write as a lifelong admirer of Mr. Shaw, and as one 
who has learnt much from him.—Yours, &c., 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 
128. George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
October 19th, 1919. 


[‘‘ Wayfarer”’ writes: “T must leave it to Mr. Bennett 
to say how he can judge a criticism of a book he has never 
read ; and by what right he assumes that I or any respect- 
able writer would attack another because he had a political 
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difference with him. My quarrel with Mr. Squire’s article 
was a matter not of politics but of personal distaste. Mr. 
Bennett seems to iike such writing; I do not, and all I 
asked Mr. Squire to learn of Bernard Shaw was a lesson in 
behavior. If Mr. Bennett can quote from my pen any 
criticism of Mr. George resembling either in “terms” or 
in spirit the paragraph beginning ‘ The author of this book 
deserves to be tarred and feathered,’ I will give him leave 
to administer one to me.’ 


GEORGE ELIOT’S GRAVE. 

Sin,——There was one trifling mis-statement in your mos! 
interesting article on George Eliot. The writer spoke of her 
as “one of those who rest in unvisited graves.’”’ Only the 
other day a large party of us visited the novelist’s grave in 
Highgate Cemetery, and we were given to understand that 
quite a number of pilgrims, mostly Americans, of course, find 
their way to the spot. We noticed here, too, the graves of 
Herbert Spencer, Faraday, Mrs. Henry Wood, and the 
famous resting-place of the Rossetti family, the latter under- 
going much needed renovation.—Yours, &c., 

THE SECRETARY. 
London and Country Rambling Society, 
36, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


THE LATE BISHOP HICKS. 

Sik,—Having undertaken, at the request of his family, 
and with the co-operation of several of his friends, to pre 
pare a biography of the late Bishop of Lincoln, I should be 
grateful for the loan of any of his letters which may have 
been preserved on questions of public interest. Such letters 
will be scrupuously taken care of and restored to their 
owners. It is not intended to publish any large selection of 
letters, but they will be very valuable as material for the 
life.—Yours, &c., 

J. H. Fowrir. 
Clifton College, Bristol, October 21st. 


A BOND OF IRISH UNITY. 

Str,—In the present revival of interest in the Irish 
question I venture to direct your attention and the attention 
of your readers to an argument in favor of Home Rule that 
is commonly overlooked. 

I refer to the argument which springs from the reap- 
pearance of Ireland as a separate unit for legislative 
purposes in the Parliaments of our time. 

The theory of the Legislative Union is that every Act 
of the Imperial Parliament shall apply equally to Great 
Britain and to Ireland. The practice of Parliament now- 
adays is to enact a separate series of Statutes for Ireland and 
to exclude Ireland from the operation of the Acts that apply 
to Great Britain. During the ten years 1906-1916 there 
were passed at Westminster more than sixty Acts relating 
to Ireland alone, and more than two hundred other Acts 
from the operation of which Ireland was expressly excluded. 

And (one ought to point out in passing) the Legislative 
Unit is Ireland, undivided. The Statute Book knows no 
distinction between the counties of Ulster and the other 
Trish counties. 

On the contrary, the tendency of the law has been not 
to make but to remove distinctions. One of the most cele- 
brated of the Irish Land Acts extended to the whole of 
Ireland what had previously been known as the Ulster 
Customs. 

The divergence of the Irish and the English Statutes 
points to a like divergence in the ideas that inform the law. 
The Military Service Acts illustrate the difference between 
the Irish and the English view of the relation between the 
individual and the State. In the modern English concep- 
tion the liberties and even the lives of individuals are sub- 
ordinated to the State: they serve as conscripts. In the 
older Trish view men’s lives and liberties are not subordin- 
ate: they serve as volunteers. 

An analogous distinction appears in the attitude of the 
law towards children. In Ireland (broadly speaking) the 


child is the child of the parent. In England nowadays the 
child is less and less the child of the parent and more and 
more the child of the State. 
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The relation between husband and wife is also differently 
conceived in the two countries. The difference is illustrated 
in the absence of a Divorce Court in Dublin. It reappears 
in the rules of evidence and of bankruptcy ; it infects the 
whole body of the law. 

These differences in the idea of the family lead one to 
anticipate corresponding differences in the conception of 
property which, in the opinion of Aristotle, has its roots in 
the family. And so it is. The long series of the Irish 
land Acts re-affirm the principle of private ownership ; the 
parallel series of the English Small Holdings Acts adopt the 
principle of ownership by the State or by the County 
Councils as Administrative Sub-units of the State. 

The laws of England and of Ireland differ thus in the 
view they take of the individual, of the family, of the 
State, and in their notion of property. These differences 
concerning the ultimate conceptions of society amount to a 
whole difference of political philosophy. Ireland would 
seem to have worked out not only a separate system of law, 
but also (informing and unifying the law) a separate 
philosophy of politics. 

And for a reason that it is not my purpose at the 
moment to pursue the administration also of Irish affairs 
has passed into Irish hands. The men who now govern the 
great departments of Irish administration are of all shades 
of religion and of politics but of one nationality. And the 
departments they govern are national in scope as well as 
character. They have jurisdiction over the whole of 
Ireland. For administrative purposes Ireland is treated 
nowadays as a national unit. 

This common obedience of the men of all the counties of 
Treland to an Irish Administration and an Irish law is 
breeding in the North a new consciousness of national unity. 
Perhaps the most striking and certainly the most hopeful 
feature of the Irish Convention was the attitude of the four 
Belfast Labor representatives who voted uniformly with 
their Nationalist colleagues in favor of self-government. 

And surely it is natural that it should be so. The 
Irish Statutes are the outcome of the co-operation and in a 
measure even of the conflict of mind and will of our fathers 
and forefathers of the West and South and North. The 
Trish law is the common inheritance of the men of ail the 
counties of Ireland; the principle of identity of the Irish 
living and the Irish dead ; the bond of our National Unity 
to-day ; our title to a National Parliament to-morrow.— 
Yours, &c., 

RicHarD O’SULLIVAN. 

Cloisters, Temple, E.C., October 21st. 


A REAL LIVE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Smr,—TI have given notice of the following resolution : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Meeting of the Association 
of Headmasters in the Midlands, inasmuch as the Board of 
Education, as at present constituted, rarely, if ever, meets, 
and, inasmuch as there is great waste in the Education 
Depariment owing to the publication of imperfect school 
schemes, and owing to the unsatisfactory reply in Parlia- 
ment on April 20th, 1914, with regard to the reports of 
Examiners of schools, and owing to the unsatisfactory 
replies in Parliament on April 27th, 1909, and on June 17th, 
1914, with regard to the tenure of heads of Secondary 
Schools under schemes, this Meeting desires the immediate 
dlissolution of the present Board of Education and the 
substitution therefor of the Teachers’ Registration Council.” 


Of course, I do not want to give the T.R.C. unnecessary 
work. 


But at present appeals are heard by the permanent 
officials, and who knows whether an appeal is not dealt with 


_hy the official appealed against? 


A committee of five might be appointed to hear an 
appeal. 

Who will regret the passing of the present Board of 
Education, and who will not rejoice at some of the power 
of some of the present permanent officials being controlled 
a little by a real live Board of Education? 

I shall be glad to hear at the address below of any 
improvement in, or addition to, the above resolution.— 
Yours, &c., 

Tuomas ALLEN. 

40, Chatsworth Gardens, Acton, W. 3., 

October 21st, 





THE WITHHOLDING OF RAILWAYMEN’S 
WAGES. 

Sir,—Apropos of Lord Sheffield’s letter printed in your 
issue of October 18th and your editorial comment thereon, 
will you kindly allow me to point out that the question of 
law does not arise. It has been alleged that the railwaymen 
broke their “contracts of service” by leaving work at a few 
days’ notice. This is not the case. The railway servants 
have no lasting “ contract of service.” They are habitually 
turned off without notice when a company wants to get rid 
of them. Did the Government allege any breach of 
“contract”? on the part of the railwaymen recently? 1 
think not. The men were legally entitled to cease work with- 
out notice, but, as a matter of fact, they gave three days’ 
notice. 

I respectfully submit that it was the railway companies 
in the first instance, followed by the Railway Executive 
and the representatives of the Government, who continued 
the policy of having no “contract of service’’ with the 
employee, which precludes the Government from having any 
legal cause for withholding the wages already earned or any 
cause of action against the men for breach of contract.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. Henry SAvaGeEr. 

Elm Road, New Malden, October 22nd. 


A LIBERAL PROGRAMME. 
Sir,--There are two important omissions from the cut- 
line of a programme for Liberalism as sketched by 
* Wayfarer ” in your issue of October 18th. 
No reforms will be successful—at any rate, permanently 
—unless they include drastic dealing with the mammoth 
monopolies of land and liquor.—Yours, &c., 


A YorksHIrRE RaDicau. 
Leeds, October 21st. 





Poetrp. 


FALLING ASLEEP. 
Voices moving about in the quiet house: 
Thud of feet and a muffled shutting of doors: 
Everyone yawning . . . Only the clocks are alert. 


Out in the night there’s autumn-smelling gloom 

Crowded with whispering trees—looming of oaks 

That roared in wild wet gales: across the park 

A hollow ery of hounds like lonely bells : 

And I know that the clouds are moving across the moon ; 
The low, red, rising moon, 


Now herons call 
And wrangle by their pool; and hooting owls 
Sail from the wood across pale stooks of wheat. 


Waiting for sleep, I drift from thoughts like these ; 
And where to-day was dream-like, build my dreams. 
Music . . . there was a bright white room helow, 
And someone singing a song about a soldier— 

One hour, two hours ago; and soon the song 

Will be last night ; but now the beauty swings 
Across my brain, ghost of remember’d chords 
Which still can make such radiance in my dream 
That I can watch the marching of my soldiers, 

And count their faces; faces; sunlit faces. 


% “ * 
Falling asleep . . . the herons and the hounds. . 


September in the darkness ; and the world 
I’ve known; all fading past me into peace. 


SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 
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Tue ‘ Narion’’ Orrice, THurspay Nien. 


THe following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Philosophy of Conflict; and Other Essays in War Time.”’ 
By Havelock Ellis. (Constable. 6s. 6d.) 
“Birds in Town and Village.” By W. H. Hudson. (Dent. 


10s. 6d.) 
‘Outspoken Essays.’’ By W. R. Inge. (Longmans. 6s.) 
‘Night and Day.’’ A Novel. By Virginia Woolf.  (Duck- 
worth. 7s.) 


* * * 


In two new little books, published this week, that gossiped 
of London, I have seen slighting references to what lies east 
of London Bridge. One was rude to Fenchurch Street 
Station, and the other to Wapping. The fact is, the Thames 
below the Pool is not respectable enough for polite literature. 
The river comes down in more than one sense, once it leaves 
Oxford. The poets will have no more to do with it then. 
When the river is named Londoners think of Richmond and 
Oxford ; but there is no salt in that. There is more of what 
London River is in those dingy warehouses and ships of the 
Pool than in the masonry and spires by Westmin- 
ster Bridge where, for most of those who hear we have a 
rough island story, the river ends to-day. Yet Fenchurch Sta- 
tion, with its usual cabs and its clock face, is the gate to the 
Orient. That metal track going out beyond its platforms 
over a desert of old roofs is the road to Cathay. Below that 
plateau of tiles, where there are but peeps into mean back- 
yards and bedroom windows having broken panes stuffed with 
rags, is the Dock Road, the beach of London. Have you 
ever happened on a palm nut stranded in a Cornish bay? 
What a messenger! So in that road to the docks your 
thoughts may run upon just such a surprising derelict ; on 
matters not reported in the Lond6én Directory, not charted 
in the official map of the streets. Its pavements are the 
beach on which run currents that come uninterrupted past 
the Ladrones, the Seychelles, and Baffin’s Land. Yet it 
would be unwise to promise anything to a chance visitor. 
Very likely he would find but a rainy night, and a chemist’s 
shop throwing colored lights on a wet pavement, and the 
ordinary tram descending the slope from Poplar Station. 


* * * 


Peruaps because my first view of the Thames was from 
the Artichoke Tavern, a wooden house (with scarlet 
yeraniums in its windows), which once stood in an 
open space by Blackwall Stairs, and from there I saw a tall 
ship move down stream while her crowd sang chanties, I see 
little for me in the Upper Thames. I know what Henley 
looks like in high summer, and Clevedon Woods in autumn, 
and yet I would, wet or fine, rather walk as near to the 
river as the path allows in that dark and narrow way 
behind the warehouses from Tooley Street to the Commercial 
Docks, than from Taplow to Maidenhead when the leaves are 
changing and the light is at its best. I would rather sit 
with old Waters, the barge builder, who knew the man 
Dickens named Rogue Riderhood, and hear him tell his 
recollections of shijs and men, and watch the broad 
grey river while perched among the gear where Lime- 
house Church stands as a pale beacon above the wharves, 
than idle through Upper Thames reaches accompanied by 
any literary reminiscences. 


* & * 


THERE is, for me, no story of the Thames better than 
that known by Wapping Old Stairs, and I don’t think any 
view of the tideless Thames as noble as the peep one gets 
from that hole in the wall at Wapping. There it is, 
unexpectedly, a narrow cleft in the high darkness of the 
warehouses which have shut one in and have allowed little 
sign of river and ships. The voice of an unseen steamer 
passing has been heard more by the memory, the echo of an 
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old experience, a strangely insistent oall from the past, as 
though one heard again the voice of a ship one knew, on a 
voyage which was over long since, and its good men scattered 
only heaven knows whither. What else could such a call be? 
Here are but the walls of an ancient street of a city. Nothing 
is betrayed of the high light and distance in which ships 
move. A van horse near throws up its bag to get the last 
bean. That call of a ship was of a ghost ship, with but shades 
of men, bringing back the recollection of fine affairs that 
were once upon a time. But you come to that cleft in the 
wall, a luminous wedge holding the dark buildings apart, 
and beyond it is bright vacuity, as though one were no more 
than on the right side of the precipitous rim of the world, 
and that short path ended abruptly over outer space. 
Midway in the brightness, apparently floating on nothing, 
moves the black form of a steamer. She is.outward bound. 


* * *% 


Wat escapes for us they are, those loopholes of 
Wapping, Bermondsey, Limehouse, and Rotherhithe. The 
city of the sea is east of London Bridge. Twice a day the 
sea beats through their ways and channels, bringing in men 
and ships, regulating their work by a law which was before 
all our statutes, quickening us with the life of a greater 
world. I do not know much of the river above the ships, but if 
Hampton Court and Richmond can beat the stories of 
Deptford and Rotherhithe, then it is only in politeness and 
not in interest. And politeness is perhaps the first quality 
of the upper reaches of the Thames ; softness, ample leisure, 
good breeding, its lawns fashionably cut, a summer place for 
Chinese lanterns, its only proof of virility got down to a joke 
for smoke-rooms. I prefer my sooty walls, with the flood- 
tide between having at least a tincture of salinity, the slow 
movements of big ships, the shouts of river men, and the 
smoke and noise about it of a place where men and women 
are getting things done. It has nothing graded, with a 
purpose to effect, like the lawns and willows beyond. But its 
dedication comes to it, though unremarked by its own folk, 
who see only with simple curiosity, glancing up from their 
work, the dark majesty of the storm, the magic of sunlight 
on their river where smoke drifts and ships come and go, 
which do give to their river and its parishes the dignity 
which the effort of men to sustain their place on earth 
deserves. 

* “ » 


Tue Pool, when the flood begins to move its shipping, is 
the light and pulse of the city’s central inextinguishable 
life. Eastward the black cliffs lower till they sink beneath 
the white tower of Limehouse Church, which seems actually 
baseless as it looks to the sunset, shining with its own lunar 
radiance. The western stream does not shine; the sun is 
nearer to it, yet cannot force through a rampart of fog. The 
larger tugs, uncertain in shape in such a light, move like 
phantoms over a pit of bottomless fire. The spires of the 
Tower Bridge burn out. Overhead, above the black walls, 
drives the burnished dust of London’s factories. Looking 
eastward, the river has a surface, glowing as with an ebb of 
dying flames that are drifting out of the conflagration 
upstream. Every ship below us is as salient as though 
lighted with the rays of a great lantern. And even recently 
we saw a vessel eastward, in that discovering light, a deep, 
slim barque, waiting at the buoys. She headed down 
stream. Her row of white ports diminished along the 
length of her green hull. The lines of her bulwarks, her 
sheer, fell to her waist, then airily rose again, came up and 
round, to merge in one fine line at the jib-boom. The lines 
sweeping down, and airily rising again, were light as the 
swoop of a swallow. Her laden hull, set in a plane of 
dancing sun-points, with its curves and proportions, and her 
soaring amber masts, cross sparred, caught in a mesh of 
delicate cordage, and shining till they almost vanished where 
they rose above the buildings and stood against the sky, 
made her seem as noble and haughty as a burst of great 
music. One of ours, that ship. Part of our parish. 


H. M. T, 
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Rediews. 


“THE WAY OF ALL FLESH.” 


' “© Samuel Butler: A Memoir.” By Henry Fustinc JoNEs. 
Two. Vols. (Macmillan. 42s. net.) 





Escapine from among the minute specialists of Germany, 
like a rebellious mite escaping from a swarming cheese, 
I once asked old Dr. Garnett, of the British Museum, 
whether it would not have been better if Samuel Butler had 
specialized more. The question was merely youthful cant, 
and, after wagging his head up and down several times as bis 
manner was, Dr. Garnett wisely answered: “ He might have 
accomplished more, but he would not be Samuel Butler.” 
That was the secret of the matter. Butler’s value lay in an 
unusual and salutary personality. His was a mind looking 
out upon everything that interested him with fresh, vigorous, 
and ruthless inspection. Many things interested him 
intensely—religion, painting, music, morphology, psychology 
and literature. Within the limits of each vast subject, his 
interest was rather rarrow. In religion, for instance, he 
took small notice of any form but Christianity ; in painting 
he cared for little but the Italians; in music for little but 
Handel; in literature for little but Homer and Shakespeare ; 
in natural science for little but “ instinct’ and inherited 
memory. But within the limits his interest was intense, and 
he brought to bear upon each subject that clear and pene- 
trating intellect which seemed to wash it free from all the 
accumulated moss and smoke and dirt of placidly accepted 
tradition. He reminded one of those steam-cleaners that 
are turned hissing against the venerable mouldiness of 
ancestral mansions, and reveal them in their naked hideous- 
ness, or in any beauty that may be theirs without the 
picturesque effeminacy of decay. Of him it may truly be 
said : “ He touched nothing from which he did not strip the 
adornment”; and what higher praise could be given to any 
artist or any writer? 

It did not make him popular, for people love ornaments. 
They love the moss and mould and Virginia creepers of the 
mind, stifling thought and beauty. When an intellect like 
Butler’s turns its light into accepted beliefs and theories 
which they hoped were long ago comfortably settled to repose, 
they scuttle about like beetles under a lifted stone. Butler 
never went the way to be liked, or even to be read. Toward 
the end of his life, he once showed me a carefully tabulated 
account of the sale of all his books, each on a separate 
column. He was an accurately careful man, so methodical 
as always to brush his hair with fifty strokes one way and 
fifty the other, and to smoke the same number of cigarettes 
each day. That account (probably the same as the one 
printed in the second volume here) showed a considerable 
loss on every book of his except “ Erewhon.’ On that he 
appears to have made nearly £70, and on the rest to have 
lost something over £900 in all. It is true that he adopted 
the dubious method of publishing at his own expense, 
because he could not endure waiting upon the pleasure or 
eaprice or calculations of publishers, and so his books were 
not much “ pushed.”’ It is also true that “ The Way of All 
Flesh ’’ and the “ Note Books’”’ probably sold well, and he 
might have pocketed a little money off them. But he was 
dead. 

So he never enjoyed “ the rewards of literature ’’ either 
in wealth or fame. Outside his very small circle of friends, 
and his little larger circle of admirers, he was regarded as a 
quaint and perverse person, given over to cranky and 
cantankerous notions, and chiefly occupied with the discovery 
of mares’-nests. There was much to embitter his nature. 
His childhood was more dismal and unhappy even than most 
childhoods in Christian families eighty years ago. From 
“The Way of All Flesh ’’ we know that childhood and those 
detestable parents. His father was the typical clergyman 
of that date, and father and son disliked each other beyond 
the limits of nature and Commandments. The whole family, 
especially the sisters, were irritating beyond the limits of 
nature and the average family irritation. Butler was very 
careful about money, since money meant freedom; but 
through the advice of a great banker he lost nearly all he 
had made on his New Zealand sheep-run, and for many 
years was almost poor. His admired friend, Pauli, whom 
he met in New Zealand, brought to England, and steadily 











supported with a large allowance for thirty years, was 
proved after his death to have been a deliberate swindler, 
making a larger income at the Bar than Butler ever 
possessed, and receiving funds from other sources besides. 
Men of science scorned Butler’s scientific theories, or adopted 
them without acknowledgment. Darwin had been friendly, 
but a violent personal quarrel arose, chiefly because the 
great man did not take the trouble to offer an easy explana- 
tion. Reputed scholars smiled at Butler’s Homeric and 
Shakespearian theories as a joke, or took no notice of them. 
His paintings were usually rejected by the Royal Academy, 
and seldom sold. His music was hardly even heard. Could 
any life seem more definitely a failure? 

Yet he was not embittered. To many younger writers, 
like myself, he showed the sweetness and generosity of a 
nature that no personal disappointment could sour. Once 
when I was at home for an interval during the South African 
War, he asked me to come to the well-known chambers in 
Clifford’s Inn and talk about the war. He called in 
“ Alfred ‘’—Alfred Cathie, that most trusty of friends and 
servants—to listen. He cleared the table, and asked me to 
explain the siege of Ladysmith, then only a few months old. 
With the help of a few books (he had not many books at any 
time) to illustrate the hills, and of matches to mark the 
guns on both sides, I managed fairly well. But I was far 
more interested in the man than in the siege. I thought 
him then looking older than his age, but the face was still 
full of animation and intelligence. It reminded me of a 
Greek comic mask. There was something of Socrates about 
it—something, therefore, of the satyr. One expected to see 
pointed ears covered with fur. The mouth opened like a 
comic mask, and the humorous or ironic wrinkles in the 
reddish face were like a mask as well. And then there were 
the satyr eyes—bluish or grey, I think, but very bright, 
gleaming with a genial malice or a malicious cheerfulness, 
but somehow revealing the sensitive shyness and melancholy 
common to humorists and monkeys and other wild animals. 
In many of the portraits given in these volumes one detects 
that satyr look, as in the frontispiece (by himself in 1878), 
and especially in the photograph by “ Alfred” in 1898 
(Vol. II., p. 282), which is Butler as I knew him, though 
Alfred had probably polished him up to look respectable. 
The sense of attractive wild beast was increased by the short 
white beard and the thickets of black eyebrow. He spoke 
with a gentle voice and the courtesy called old-fashioned in 
all ages, because good manners are always scarce. He liked 
talking about his pictures, which hung thick on the walls 
(chiefly scenes of Italy and Sicily, if I remember), beautiful, 
but showing a touch of the amateur in spite of his long efforts 
and training. And he liked talking about his books. On 
that particular occasion he showed me a long review of his 
“Authoress of the Odyssey.” The review had lately 
appeared in the “ Daily Chronicle,” of which I was then 
literary editor, though probably he did not know that. It 
was headed “ Miss Homer’s Work,” and though I am sure 
it was full of fine appreciation, he was rather vexed about 
the heading, and kept on saying, “ That does me no good ”’; 
for he took his theory very seriously, as was right. So, as I 
had written the review, I was very sorry to have offended, 
and am now all the more pleased to read in this biography :— 

“In the course of the morning I went up into the town 

(Shrewsbury) to look at the papers, and found to my 
surprise the excellent review of ‘Erewhon’ and ‘ Erewhon 
Revisited’ in the ‘ Times,’ October 9th (on which day the 
books were published), and also the hardly less excellent 
review in the ‘ Daily Chronicle.’ I knew that I ought not 
to say anything about these reviews to my sisters, but there 
are few so holy as to be able at all times to resist the tempta- 
tion to rub a success in, although it is known that it will 
irritate.” 

That was in 1901, less than a year before he died, and 
it is something to know that he was pleased with my 
“ Chronicle ’’ review after my offence about Miss Homer’s 
Work. Of course, I have long forgotten what I wrote about 
“ Erewhon Revisited,’’ but I thought at the time that the 
myth of the Sunchild, his mother Yram (Mary), and his 
ascent into heaven was a rather harsh burlesque on Christian 
doctrines. I talked of it with E. T. Cook, then my colleague 
and a friend of Butler, and he agreed with me. I am sur- 
prised, therefore, and partly pleased to read in one of 
Butler’s own letters (Vol. IT., page 338) :— 


‘* Believe me, I never meant any allusion whatever to 
the Founder of Christianity. .. I meant to suggest a 
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parallelism, not between the Sunchild and Christ (which 
never even entered my head), but between the circum- 
stances that would almost inexorably follow such a supposed 
miracle as the escape of the Sunchild, and those which all 
who think as I do believe to have accreted round the 
supposed miracle, not of the Ascension, but of the Resurrec- 
tion. And I did not mean to poke fun at Christianity. 
Anything but.” 
Still there are many who must have been pained by the 
book. For there are always many who, like the farmers in 
“The Way of All Flesh,” “ are equally horrified at hearing 
the Christian religion doubted, and at seeing it practised.”’ 

Whatever his disappointments (largely due to the 
universal laziness which puts a man in a labelled pigeon- 
hole and keeps him there, Butler being labelled “ Crank ””)— 
in spite of all, his life was far from unhappy. He delighted 
in his own work, and was concentrated upon it. He was 
never obliged to write anything he did not enjoy writing, 
or had to hurry over. He never wrote a review, or a leading 
article. He possessed a few most enviable friends, like 
Mr. Festing Jones, his close associate for nearly thirty 
years, and now the author of one of the most careful, 
accurate, and affectionately complete biographies ever 
written. He was seldom ill. He used to the full the 
opportunities belonging to the epoch of the Happy Tourist, 
when one could travel without the plague of passports, and 
every decent and well-educated Englishman, with solid 
sovereigns in his pocket, was welcome in every land. For 
twenty years he enjoyed the closest intimacy with a simple- 
hearted and very intelligent Frenchwoman (who said of him : 
“Tl sait tout; il ne sait rien; il est poéte’’). He had the 
kindly and generous spirit that usually characterizes the 
cynic; and he was never penniless. But perhaps, after all, 
his most beneficent fortune lay in his long friendship with 
Eliza Savage, his fellow student at the art-schools, and his 
admirer and adviser till her death in 1885. Her letters to 
him are a new and most valuable part of this absorbing 
biography. They remind one of Mrs. Carlyle’s, and that is 
high praise. They are full of good sport, genial malice like 
Butler’s own, and a fearless exposure of traditional 
absurdities. Her criticism of his work and of himself, 
though generally admiring, must have been often beneficent 
The letters abound with instances of her wit, but the wit 
permeates them rather than allows of quotation. Yet one 
might give just three examples of her cheerful malice :— 

‘* Apropos of my enemies, I must just tell you this: 
The day that only my enemies were at the club, old Miss 
Andrews wished I might have a good husband. One could 
easily see that she was inwardly gloating over something very 
different. So I smiled sweetly and said: ‘Thank you, Miss 
Andrews ; the same to you, and many of them.’ ”’ 

““P.S.—There are a great many hard words in the book 
(‘Life and Habit’); but I don’t mind them, for I have a 
dictionary which I bought two years ago, as I wished to 
read ‘ Daniel Deronda’ in the original.” 

** Miss Pearson is going to nurse the wounded Russians ; 
she went to nurse the wounded Servians, which was the 
reason why Servia so promptly made peace with Turkey.” 
(In 1877.) 

At one time she was probably willing, or even anxious, 
to marry Butler, but he would not. Unfortunately, in spite 
of her beautiful mind, she was not beautiful; and we all 
know how Herbert Spencer, for instance, when he contem- 
plated George Eliot, indited the note: “ To me Beauty is a 
sine qua non,”’ though Spencer himself had less in the way 
of beauty to brag of than Butler had. After Miss Savage’s 
death (from a slow cancer of which she never told him a 
word), Butler reproached himself, not so much for not 
having married her, as for his preoccupation ‘with himself 
and his works during all their long friendship. Of his 
feeling for her he wrote on the day after her death: 

‘“*T never knew any woman to approach her at once 
for brilliancy and goodness. . . . It is not that I saw much 
of her—this I did not—but we were in constant communica- 
tion, and, happily, for the last ten years I have preserved 
everything that she wrote—and she wrote nothing that was 
not worth preserving. It is out of the question that I can 
ever replace her.”’ 

And there is the sonnet written near the end of his own life, 
beginning :— 

“ And now, though twenty years are come and gone, 

That little lame lady’s face is with me still; 
Never a day but what, on every one, 
She dwells with me, as dwell she ever will.”’ 


In “ The Way of All Flesh ’’ many of her sayings are 





adopted for the character of Alethea Pontifex, which is said 
to be a study of herself, though she did not recognize it, and 
did not like it. Butler had little, if any, power of creating 
new people. ‘“ Vous allez créer,’’ said a Russian woman to 
him in 1870, and soon afterwards he wrote “ Erewhon,”’ 
perhaps still the best known of his books, at least by name. 
But he did not possess the creative imagination, and he 
knew it. Mr. Festing Jones says that he also knew he was 
endowed, like Nausicaa, the lovely authoress of the 
“ Odyssey,’ with the “kind of imagination which consists 
in wise selection and judicious application of material 
derived from life.’’ He used to say: “ Appropriate passages 
are intended to be appropriated.’’ Whether, as he thought, 
that is the highest kind of imagination, I cannot say. One is 
sick to death of novelists who claim imagination because 
they libel their friends and enemies alike. But Butler’s 
appropriation of his family and some of his other enemies is 
justified by a wit and penetration into character which those 
novelists never possess. And with that I must again take 
leave of that strange and stimulating figure (if one may still 
use “stimulating,’’ that worn-out word)—a figure in our 


. literature so characteristic of the ironic and rebellious 


English mind, and yet so unusual even in our history. As 
Dr. Garnett hinted to me, it is the man himself that is of 
the greatest value. And in these volumes one can feel again 
the man himself; forthe Life is written with just that 
personal sympathy, gomplete exactness, and freedom from 
adornment which Butler would have chosen for the writing 
of it. 


H. W. Nevinson. 





IRELAND’S ECONOMIC TRAGEDY. 


“The Economic History of Ireland in the Seventeenth 
Century.” By GEORGE O’BRIEN. (Maunsel. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In his survey of Irish economic history in the eighteenth 
century Mr. O’Brien was mainly engaged in accumulating 
evidence to reinforce and extend principles laid down by 
other investigators. With his new volume he becomes him- 
self a pioneer, blazing a track across a singularly difficult 
piece of country. Mr. O’Brien may lack the sort of second 
sight possessed by the greatest historians, and instead of 
soaring into the blue he prefers the humbler task of laying 
stepping-stones across a swamp. But the stepping-stones 
do lead to a definite goal, whereas Carlyle and Macaulay, 
however impressive may be their flights across the same 
period of Irish history, leave the reader at last hopelessly 
bogged. 

Endless volumes have been written to explain why 
Ireland passed through such an Iliad of woes in the hundred 
years that elapsed between the Flight of the Earls and the 
Williamite wars. Her hard fate has been attributed in turn 
to her rejection of Protestantism, to her scorn of modern 
ideals of civilization, to her preference for anarchy over 
order, to the combined lawlessness and laziness of her 
people. These influences may have contributed to the final 
tragedy, but behind them, and dominating them, was the 
economic problem. It had its roots, not, as superficial 
observers have argued, in the defects of Irish character, but, 
as Mr. O’Brien conclusively proves, in the very nature of 
English policy. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the native system 
of agricultural and industrial organization had been 
destroyed under the hammer-strokes of the Elizabethan 
adventurers. Ireland, “spent to the bones,” in a phrase of 
the State Papers, was as clay in the hands of her new 
masters, who managed affairs so outrageously that the 
record of the period is, to quote Mr. O’Brien, a tragic 
succession of cataclysms nullifying the effect of every 
attempt to promote an economic revival. 

The worst evils came from without and not from within, 
and were directly due to the fact that the end and aim of 
those in authority was to serve English interests instead of 
Irish needs. English interests were not, as some modern 
critics allege, invariably hostile to Irish prosperity, and 
under Wentworth’s autocratic rule the country displayed 
marvellous recuperative powers. But the Wentworthian 
experiment proved, like similar experiments before and 
since, that good government is no substitute for self- 
government. Had the Irish been the “ economic men” of 
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THE POWER OF THE POSTSCRIPT. 
PoPE®@ BRADL 


A FANTASY by H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


| was late August in the year 1929. 
The memorable session was over; the P.M. had spoken for three hours; 
in the course of his message to the people he had vituperated his enemies personal, 
political, and journalistic, had extolled his virtues, rhapsodised over past achieve- 
ments, had produced an entirely new peroration, in which allusions to mountain- 
tops and the gallant little country were conspicuous by their absence (the sensa- 
tion caused may be imagined), and now sat upon the plage of Beauville, pondering 
the message of the merry. 

A private secretary approached, and the P.M. raised an enquiring eyebrow. 

“The country awaits the usual postscript to your message,” explained the 
highly-strung official. 

The P.M. frowned and sat for a while in silence, awaiting the hwyl. 

* * * s 


‘ole Proprietor H.Dennis Bradley 2% 
Civil, Military & Naval Jauors. 





“ Write to the dear bureaucrats,” commanded the P.M., “ tell them it is essential 
that the vulgar and the commercial should have an example, someone or something 
to look up to, to emulate. I expect every bureaucrat to demobilise his army to the 
extent of one half.” 

The secretary shuddered as he made the note. 

“ But we cannot allow the demobilised man, woman, aye, and flapper, to swell 
the vast army of unemployed,” mused the P.M. “I have it!” he cried, exultantly— 
oh, this hywl! Oh, these afterthoughts! ‘It is time, in this the tenth year of the 
Great Peace to establish the post of Secretary of State for Peace. Transfer the 
demobilised War Office to the Peace Office—a vast staff will be necessary—and 
then,” he added, archly—‘‘ wait and see!’’ He mused on: “A Ministry of Thrift 
will also be necessary. That will absorb all the existing bureaux and their staffs, 
and it is even possible that increased staffs may be necessary. Meantime, to save 
money on the erection of new buildings, the Carlton, Claridge’s, and the Ritz 
must be commandeered for the duration of the peace. 

* * sc ms 

“As for the business and commercial communities, warn them severely that 
they must produce, produce, produce, and economise, economise, economise! As 
a warning to the unpatriotic tradesman who attempts to make profit out of the 
nation’s needs in the time of peace, the Excess Profit Tax will be raised at once 
to $9 per cent., and to bring the necessity for saving home to the middle classes 
the Income-Tax will be increased to 19s. 1ld. in the pound. End the message,” 
he concluded, “ with the usual exhortation to be virtuous and docile, and whatever 
fruity peroration appeals to you. There are several in stock.” He ceased, his eyes 
closed, and his head sank on his chest. 








“Produce, produce!’’ he murmured. ‘“ Economise, economise! Produce——” 
a Grrrh. i 
' * a ” It was a snore. The Head of the Business Government slept. 
CLO r Thank God the House of Pope and Bradley does produce and would produce 
cel al at lower prices if the Income Tax were not so high. Even producers must live. 


Lounge suits, from £10 10s. Dinner Suits, from £14 14s. Overcoats, from £10 10s. 
Riding Breeches, from £5 l5s. 6d. 


To meet the many requests, a reproduction TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 
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Victorian text-books they might have succeeded, in Mr. 
O’Brien’s opinion, in adjusting themselves to the situation ; 
as they were only human beings discontent and revolt were 
inevitable. Wentworth’s policy was to develop Ireland so as 
to provide reserves of men and money to aid Charles I. in 
his struggle with Parliament, but the Lord Deputy at the 
same time set himself to ensure that Irish prosperity should 
not weaken the commercial dependence of the country upon 
England. Thus while certain industries were fostered 
others were ruthlessly destroyed, and Irish traders were 
made to feel that their livelihood depended not upon their 
own exertions, but upon the autocratic will of their rulers. 

Mr. O’Brien scarcely makes clear a fact of vital impor- 
tance to his argument that the Rebellion of 1641 was less a 
reaction against the injustices perpetrated by Wentworth 
than a despairing attempt to ward off the doom which 
Wentworth’s political opponents at Westminster had decreed 
against Ireland. Because the Royalists had exploited the 
Irish in the interests of the King, it became a fixed idea of 
Puritan policy to prevent this in future, even at the cost of 
reducing the country to a wilderness. So thoroughly was 
the work taken in hand that by 1652 five-sixths of the 
population had perished, three-quarters of the cattle had 
been destroyed. and Prendergast relates that Cromwellian 
troopers “ would tell stories of the places where they saw a 
smoke, it was so rare to see either smoke by day or fire or 
candle by night.”’ 

The straits to which the Catholic nobility were reduced 
give a clue to the sufferings of their poorer co-religionists. 
Inventories of the goods of great territorial magnates trans- 
planted to Connaught make curious reading. Lord 
Dunboyne’s possessions were limited to four cows, ten 
garrons, and two swine; Dame Katherine Morris owned one 
and a-half acres of summer corn, ten cows, nineteen goats, 
and two swine; Lady Mary Hamilton was presumably 
passing rich with three and a-half acres of summer corn, 
forty cows, thirty garrons, forty-six sheep, and two goats. 

It is an amazing proof of Ireland’s power to respond to a 
favorable stimulus that shortly after milder methods had 
been substituted for the edge of the Puritan sword, she again 
began to make economic headway. Charles II., like his 
father, was not unwilling that the Irish should prosper, 
provided, of course, that their prosperity did not arouse 
prejudices nearer home. Parliament, however, was furiously 
jealous of any develooment of Irish trade, and took, as it 
thought, effective steps to check it by raising a tariff-wall 
against Irish manufactured goods and prohibiting absolutely 
the import into England of Irish cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
provisions. As often happens, this sort of penal legislation 
proved to be double-edged. Hard hit at the outset, Ireland 
in the long run turned the prohibition to her own benefit by 
developing her woollen industry, and organizing the provi- 
sion trade on a scale which enabled her to capture the 
revictualling of British and foreign merchantmen, and to 
undersell her English rivals in French ports. 

For a brief interval in the reign of James II. Ireland 
managed to get her head above water. Macaulay has devoted 
all the resources of his fiery rhetoric to blackening 
Tyreonnell, whom James appointed Lord Lieutenant. The 
Viceroy’s policy may have been treasonable from an English 
point of view, but a contemporary vindication, quoted 
by Mr. O’Brien, goes far to explain the puzzle, as 
some people find it, of Ireland’s decay under English 
rule. “Ireland,” this document asserts, “is in a better 
way of thriving under the influence of a native governor 
than under any stranger to us and our country. A man 
altogether of English interest never did, and never will, club 
with us, or project anything for us which will tend to our 
advantage that may be the least bar or prejudice to the 
trade of England, which is the only nation in the world that 
injures our trade.” 

Tyrconnell and his master went down at the Boyne, 
and Parliament, henceforth firmly fixed in the saddle. took 
effective measures through the Penal Laws to ensure that 
fear of Irish competition should no longer terrify English 
traders. It is not paradoxical that the native Irish should 
have found the little finger of the English Parliament 
thicker than the loins of English Kings. A democracy 
which sets up to rule another democracy by force is deterred 


by none of the scruples that temper the methods of professed 
autocrats. 





Mr. O’Brien, however, it is only fair to say, is less con- 
cerned to point political morals than to explain economic 
facts. His book is the first detached study of a period whose 
historians have hitherto been, without exception, furious 
and uncompromising partizans. In addition to the judicial 
temperament he has the true investigator’s scorn for second- 
hand facts, and his conclusions are based on materials drawn 
from contemporary sources. Mr. O’Brien handles his theme 
soberly and without bias; and his calm, unflinching analysis 
and his devotion to the best traditions of scholarship make 


this volume a memorable contribution to Irish economic 
literature. : 





THE MIND OF LUDENDORFF. 


““My War Memories, 1914-1918.” By General LUDENDORFF. 
Two vols. (Hutchinson. 34s. net.) 


Tue extracts from General Ludendorff’s great book give no 
just idea of its importance and intellectual quality. They 
admitted us to some glimpses of the war as seen from behind 
the German front. But they supplied no adequate concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the burden which rested on Luden- 
dorff’s shoulders and they utterly failed to convey the 
purpose of the book. These memories deal as much with 
the shortcomings of the German Government as with the 
splendid achievements of the German Army. “TI shall tell,” 
he says in the preface, “ of my strivings and of all that I 
lived through in this struggle of the nations—how the 
German people fought as men have never fought before, how 
they endured, and how their efforts were gradually para- 
lysed.”” And despite the persistent presentment of the 
obverse of the medal—the failure of the home government— 
the story is certainly a wonderful one. 

Ludendorff’s mind runs on a single track. But its 
simplicity and vividness of apprehension exercise a singular 
fascination over the reader. Ludendorff was too big for 
petty failings. But his strange intensity and power had to 
feed upon something and the diet on which they fed were 
the primitive “love of country, loyalty to my sovereign, 
appreciation of the truth that the duty of everyone is to 
devote his life to his family and the State.” These ends 
seem innocence unqualified. In Ludendorff they were a con- 
suming fire, filling his years with labor and clouding his 
vision. Yet his last act as a commander was one of revolt 
against authority, and his resignation was compelled by a 
virtual act of revolution. He countersigned on October 24th 
an Army Order entirely inconsistent with the German 
reply sent to Mr. Wilson four days before, and in his inter- 
view with the Kaiser on the morning of the 26th he experi- 
enced “some of the bitterest moments” of his life. He 
tendered his resignation ; but there is no suggestion that he 
understood the Kaiser’s strong views on the Army Order. 
There was much traffic on the single track of his mind but 
no sidings ; and his memories cover many episodes in which 
he saw but one point of view and had no glimpse of another. 
He was the real author of the increased Army Estimates of 
1912, which budgeted for an expenditure of a milliard marks. 
This “ was not of an aggressive character.’’ But when France 
retorted with the reinstatement of three years’ service it 
seemed to Ludendorff that she meant war. He speaks 
proudly of the bartering of coal for food horses and gold 
from neutrals; but when in the following paragraph he 
recounts the shortage of coal at home and its bad effect cn 
the moral of the people, he finds in this an argument against 
the Government. He uses up the transport, the food, and 
the oil for military operations; but the growing misery of 
the people was the fault of the civilians. In October, 1918, 
he talks about conscripting the women and “ rounding-up 
the shirkers and deserters.” Yet in that month the German 
people were withered in the blight of famine; and his 
soldiers were flying distraught from our tanks as they 
emerged through a curtain of mist or smoke. Millions of 
families were huddled together through the nights without 
light and heat, and torn with fears. Ludendorff remained 
an incorrigible “never-endian.”” He wanted more men; 


and his counsel was “ What will actually happen no man 
knows. . . . Part of war is luck, and luck may come Ger- 
many’s way again.” He could not understand why, after 
this, the Government drafted the answer to Mr. Wilson on 
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CONSTABLE’ S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.‘ Mrs. Webster has again produced an 
interesting volume of considerable historical merit, and written with 
the same charm of style that established the fame of her ‘ Chevalier 
de Boufflers.’ 


1914. By LORD FRENCH 
[st Edition exhausted. 2nd Edition, with a Preface by 
the Author, Now Ready. 21s. net. 


The New LIFE of FREDERICK THE GREAT 
By NORWOOD YOUNG. With Frontispiece, Maps 
and Plans. 21s. net. 

The Daily Graphic.— . extremely valuable. Indeed, the book 
cannot be ignored by any student of history. .. . it will be seen that 

Mr. Young’s able study has a present value of a singular kind. The 

biography indeed is invaluable for the light it throws on Prussian 

national character.” 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF POLAND 

By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. Maps. 6s. net. 

Miss Orvis, who is Professor of History at Wellesley College, has 
produced a compact, lucid, authoritative History of Poland that will 
fill a distinct demand both in educational institutions and on the 
part of the general public. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ Miss Orvis’s scholarly and simple pages make 
it quite clear that this re-creation of the Polish Empire is primarily 
due not to the collapse of Russia but to the defeat of Germany.” 


COMMERCE ANDO INDUSTRY 
Edited by WILLIAM PAGE. With a Preface by 
Sir WILLIAM ASHLEY. Vol. I. (Historical Review). 




















32s. net. Vol. I. (Statistical Tables), 24s. net. 
NOTES OF A MP FOLLOWER 
By E. W. HORNUN 6s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette. oa ..@n admirable picture of the fine 
work that has been done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of men by whom 
they were so much appreciated.” 


YASHKA: M™ aoe as Peasant, Exile, 
and So Idie 8s. 6d. net. 

By MARIA BOTOHKAREV A, Commander of the Russian 
Women’s Battalion of Death, as set down by dictatlon by 
Isaac Don Levine, Author of ‘The Russian Revolution.’ 
The Sphere.—‘. . . it is a wonderful story that is told by Maria 
Botchkareva, Commander of the Russian Women’s Battalion of Death. 
. No better picture of life on the Russian front before the 


revolution ~~ a offered us... 
vivid book 





she has produced a remarkably 





A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 


‘*HEARTBREAK HOUSE ”’ 

By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume includes the following plays: Great Catherine, 
O'Flaherty, V.C., The Inca of Perusalem, Augustus Does His Bit, 
Annajanska, The Bolshevik Express. The Preface is an important 
feature of the volume. Under the title ‘‘ Heartbreak House and Horse- 
back Hall” it gives, in the author’s characteristic style, an unsparing 
description of English society before the war. 

The Daily Telegraph.—. . It is full of happy things, clever 
insights into character, quick appreciation of laughable situations. 
... @ Clever and brilliant tract for the times, revelling in the small 
and mean vices of mankind. 


———_————— NEW _ 6s. FICTION NOW READY. 

THE LAIRO OF GLENFERNIE 
MARY JOHNSTON, Author of ‘‘ The Old Dominion,” etc. 

ORANGES AND LEMONS 
Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, Author of ‘ The Professional 
Aunt,” ete. 

LOVE OF BROTHERS 
KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Middle 
Years,” etc. 

THE STRONG HOURS 
Author of ** Strange Roads,” etc. 

THE DEAN. LADY CHARNWOOD. 

HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD. 

THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 2nd Impression. 

THE WANDERERS 
MARY JOHNSTON. 2nd Impression. "s. 6d. net. 

SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED. 

THE OUTLAW 
MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘*Gudrid the 
Fair,” ete. 

KEITH’S DARK TOWER 
ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of ‘ Just David,” ete. 
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NOW ON SALE 


The whole World re-mapped with all the changes 
determined by the Peace Conference. 

The affairs of the world have become the affairs of 
every man, and constant reference to this Atlas is a 
necessity to all, 

Every child should be encouraged to add to his 
knowledge of the world, and every parent for his 
own good and the good of those to follow should have 
the Atlas always available. 

The Index Gazetteer which is being compiled on the 
basis of this Atlas will contain over 250,000 names and 
will give full particulars as to population, industry, 
means of transport, political and historical information, 


&c. 
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on comparison with any other Atlas and will be 
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“A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 


Written as the events happened, and with 
a full knowledge of the gravest anxieties of 
the time, it contains no single note of panic or 
even of depression. . . . The book is a living 
picture of the effort, the endurance, and the 
confidence of the nation in the sternest years 
of our history. . . . Like Napier and Kinglake, 
Mr. Buchan writes of what his eyes have seen 
and his ears heard, and his descriptions have 
a reality which is unattainable in the library 
or at the desk.” 

PROFESSOR RaliT in Glasgow Herald. 


Sold in Sets or in Separate 
Volumes. 
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October 20th which abandoned the submarine campaign and 
prepared the way for a final capitulation. 

As a director of military operations in the field he evokes 
less wonder and more respect. His share in the capture of 
Liége was hazardous to a degree. In East Prussia his task 
was different. He had to re-establish a losing campaign, 
and his inspired gamble at Tannenberg showed that he cor- 
rectly estimated the competence of his opponents. ‘This, 
though it established his fame, was less remarkable than his 
unerring instinct in judging that the offensive should be 
made on the Eastern front. Schlieffen’s plan contemplated 
a decisive defeat of France before taking the offensive 
against Russia, concluding correctly that a defensive on the 
West and offensive on the East spelt a long war. But the 
General Staff could not see that after the Marne and its 
corollary, Ypres, the war was certain to be long and Russia 
had to be decisively checked. Ludendorff was too good a 
disciple of Schlieffen not to know that the very assumptions 
upon which the Western offensive was chosen involved an 
offensive against Russia, once the original plan had failed. 
But he did not favor the mode of attack selected by G.H.Q.- 
He foresaw that, as the Russian offensive was being con- 
ducted, it must lead to constant frontal attacks, and his own 
suggestions for a tlow against the Neimen positions were dis- 
regarded. At the end of the campaign no decision had been 
secured, and yet if his theory were correct Russia had first to 
be defeated before a decision could be obtained in the West. 
Falkenhayn’s Verdun offensive and the campaign in the 
Trentino proved this clearly, and when in August Roumania 
joined the Allies Hindenburg and Ludendorff went to G.H.Q. 

Ludendorff took over his new duties with no illusions. 
“ The flower of our fighting strength had fallen,” he says. 
“Verdun had exacted a very great price in blood.” On the 
Somme “the Entente troops had worked their way further 
and further into the German lines,’ and “ the situation on 
the Western front gave cause for greater anxiety that I had 
anticipated.’”’” Yet we find him calmly dealing with the new 
situation created by Roumania’s entry into the war and put- 
ting his finger at once on the weak point of Falkenhayn’s 
plans for coping with it. Mackensen was to have crossed 
the Danube towards Bukarest, an operation which might 
well have led to disaster. Instead he was sent into the 
Dobrudja, and the rest of the plan fitted together like an 
intricate puzzle. Divisions were taken even from the hard- 
pressed Western front to give weight to Falkenhayn’s 
attack. The situation on the Somme was critical during 
September. But the defence tactics were carefully over- 
hauled, though at the end of the year the Germans 
“were completely exhausted on the Western front.” 
On the Russian front the Austro-Hungarians were 
demoralized, and everywhere “ the army had been fought to 
a standstill.” It was in these circumstances that the offer 
of peace was made. When it was rejected Ludendorff 
became convinced that the Allies willed Germény’s destruc- 
tion. The unrestricted submarine campaign was agreed to 
in the view that, allowing a considerable margin for mis- 
takes on the part of the Admiralty, it would cripple the 
Allied offensive and render America’s help too slight to make 
any difference. We realize to-day how nearly accurate his 
opinion was. But we get another view of the Allied offen- 
sive in these pages. There were critical days in the battle 
of Arras and in the battle of Ypres. Cambrai also caused 
him great anxiety though with the change in the Russian 
situation he could breathe more freely as to his 
reinforcements. 

It is in his narrative of the last year that Ludendorff is 
least satisfying. He knew Gough’s sector was weakest and 
on that ground chose it for attack. But bold hasardeur as 
he had been in the earlier part of the war, he weakened at 
Amiens. His plans on the Eastern front frequently con- 
templated fighting seventy miles from the railhead. But 
the machine ran down on the West, and after March he 
lacked confidence in victory. His half-glimpsed conclusion 
was confirmed on the Lys; but after Foch’s counter-attack 
near Soissons it was his genius which restored the confidence 
of the troops in the pocket near the Marne, and the with- 
drawal became orderly. Though he saw in the battle on 
August 8th “the black day of the German Army” and 
pressed for an offer of peace, it was not in that black hour 
that he lost his nerve. His sketch of peace terms was that 
of a conqueror, and the politicians who insist that he was the 








bar to peace can justly point to it. It was at the end of 
September when the general offensive began and Bulgaria 
capitulated, that he saw he must have “a little more 
leisure.” So he rearranged his staff and insisted on an 
immediate demand for an armistice. But he could not 
understand the dismay of the “ parliamentary leaders ”’ 
when von dem Busche, at his suggestion, told them how 
things stood. His urgency about the request for an armis- 
tice is shown by the fact that the General Staff laid down 
a trunk telephone line in the night of October 1st-2nd 
to allow the Kaiser to speak to the Grand Duke of Baden. 
A fortnight later he could speak nonchalantly of the “ luck ”’ 
that might come to Germany again. He had recovered, but 
the new Government had learned their lesson. They did not 
understand the military mind. He could not comprehend 
the normal mind. His book is an impassioned appeal for 
another chance. We may judge him a great general and 
admire his singleness of character. But it is difficult to 
read his faithful account of his stewardship without dismay 
that the destinies of a great people should have rested with 
so limited an intelligence. 





J FREE CHOICE OF DOCTOR. 


‘‘A Public Medical Service.” By Davin McKai, M.D., 
and WILLIAM JONES, Clerk to the Glasgow Insurance 
Committee. (Fabian Society. 1s. net.) 


Tue writers of this little book set out to advocate the re- 
placement of private medica] practice and such forms of 
semi-private practice as that under the Insurance Acts by a 
universal salaried service, organized by districts, much in 
the same way as that already urged by certain State 
Socialists. But Dr. McKail and Mr. Jones go into a good 
deal of detail—financial and other—and make “an effort 
to give a concrete illustration of the organization and prob- 
able cost of a Public Medical Service.’’ 

A population of 100,000 is taken as a unit, and an 
attempt is made to work out the number of doctors and 
nurses needed to attend the sick among this number at 
central dispensaries and in the homes of the patients, and 
to show the financial cost involved. The authors give but 
little space to a discussion of the real point at issue, which 
is this: Would the bulk of the people—“ the working popu- 
lation "—receive better and more intelligent treatment if 
their doctors were paid fixed salaries and were appointed by 
public authorities than they get under the present system 
of individual choice of doctor and individual power of dis- 
missal? True, a few pages are devoted to pointing out the 
defects of the present medical service among the relatively 
poor majority, but these defects are for the most part in no 
way inherent in the present system, and can obviously be 
remedied as well under that system as under another. For, 
so far as actual personnel is concerned, it is the same doctors 
who practice under the present system who alone would be 
available for practice under any other system. A fact that 
Socialists of the type of our authors commonly overlook is 
that a very large part of the work of general medical practice 
is almost psychologic in character. It differs very much 
from that of the surgeon on the one hand or the medical 
officer of health on the other. They are comparable with 
crafts; much of the work of the general practitioner is 
comparable with the arts. The individual human element, 
as distinct from purely technical skill, plays a very large 
and very important part. And for an adequate discussion 
of the question of medical organization an accurate know- 
ledge of the motives which impel the average practitioner, 
and of the psychological relation between him and the 
average patient, is necessary. According to the state of 
medical knowledge at the moment the rich have always been 
able to obtain a good service; if the poor were rich they 
could do the same. The Insurance Act adopted this con- 
ception, and subsidized doctors who were willing to work in 
poor districts among poor people, whilst leaving to the in- 
dividual patients the same freedom of choice that a rich 
man possesses. The Act has never had a fair chance for 
several reasons. In the first place, it was forced on the 


medical profession without its acquiescence, and without its 
voluntary help ; the Act was brought to birth amid a mass of 
| bargaining and trickery, the spirit of which still hangs about 
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THE AFFAIRS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 





“The one most indispensable periodical in A special feature will be translations, of the 


the English-speaking world ” (thus has 


THE NEW EUROPE 


been described by an eminent American) 
will be greatly enlarged in scope with 
the issue of October 30th. 


In addition to the usual political features the 
new series will contain information and 
critical articles on the literature, art, 
music, drama and architecture of 
Europe and America. 


Those who wish to be kept informed of the 


THE NEW EUROPE 


very first quality, from the works of 
foreign authors. 


main currents of contemporary thought, 
both political and cultural, in other 
countries should at once subscribe to 


It was through ignorance of such matters 
that this country drifted into the late 
war. It will be through ignorance of 
such matters that it will drift, if it is 
allowed to drift, into another. 





Next Thursday, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode Ltd., 





and of all bookstails. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 6d. WEEKLY. 


October 30th. 
9 East Harding St., E.C.4, 











28/- per annum post free. 

















THE NATIONAL GUILDS LEAGUE. 
THE SOCIAL CRISIS. 


FOUR LECTURES. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 27th, 1919, at 8 p.m. 
“DIRECT ACTION” 
Lecturer: William Mellor. 
THURSDAY, DEC. 18th, 1919, at 8 p.m. 
“PARLIAMENT OR SOVIETS?” 
Lecturer: H.N. Brailsford. 
THURSDAY, JAN. 29th, 1920, at 8 p.m. 
“SOCIALISM AND THE LABOUR PARTY” 
Lecturer: G. Bernard Shaw. 
THURSDAY, FEB. 26th, 1920, at 8 p.m. 
“FREEDOM AND THE GUILDS” 


Lecturer: Bertrand Russell. 


In Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C. 








Tickets for Single Lectures : ts. 6d. Reserved 3s. 
Course Tickets: 5s. Reserved tos. 6d. 


Tickets may be obtained from : 
The National Guilds League, 39 Cursitor Street, E.C.4. 
(Orders should include postage.) 


Also by personal application only from: 
THE LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 34, Eccleston Square, §.W. 1. 
THE FABIAN BooxsHop, 25, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
THE NATIONAL LABOUR PRESS, 9, Johneon’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
THE ATHENZUM PREss, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Tickets for Single Lectures will not be available until all 
applications for Course Tickets have been dealt with, 
pa 








“Save the wreckage of life and industry in Europe ”— 
General Smuts 


THE NAT:ONS AND THE PEOPLE MUST CO-OP: RATE 


In connection with the International 
Economic Conference called by the 
FIGHT THE FAMINE COUNCIL 


A GREAT 


PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held at the 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 


On Wednesday, November 5th, at 8 p.m. 
Doors Open 7.15 p.m. 


Amongst the speakers will be 
Lord Parmoor (Chair), the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., Sir 
George Paish, Major Haden 
Guest, M.D. (lately returned 
from Vienna), Miss E. Balch, Pro- 
fessor of E-onomics, U.S.A., Mrs. 
Barton, Women’s Co-operative 
Guild. Distinguished foreigners 
from abroad will also be present 


Admission Free Without Tickets 


TICKETS: Reserved, 3/- ; Unreserved, 1/- 


From : The Meetings Sec etary, Fight the Famine Council, 
Room 326, Bank Chambers, 329, High Holborn, W.C.1 














NOTE.—Seats cannot be guaranteed to ticket bolders after 8 p.m. 
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its administration. As over the war, facts, difficulties and 
defects have been hidden in a cloud of vicious political cant. 

The principal real defects of the present medical 
service—apart from the human and technical defects of the 
personnel, which would be equally operative under any 
system—consist in the lack of facilities, especially outside 
the big cities, for specialist opinion, including 
surgical treatment, and full hospital accommodation us a 
right in all suitable cases. The remedying of these 
defects means the building of a number of adequately 
equipped district hospitals, with specialist salaried 
staffs attached, distributed throughout the country. 
With these additions and with the inclusion, 
preferably of the whole population, but certainly of the 
families of the industrial population, it is doubtful if a more 
efficient and more truly democratic system of medical organi- 
zation—so far as the treatment of individual illness is con- 
cerned—than the much abused panel system is possible in the 
present state of popular education. 

Just a word on Messrs. McKail and Jones’s figures. Of 
course a great apparent saving and a small real saving 
could be effected by replacing competing practices by 
centrally-placed dispensaries. But our authors appear to 
be a little over-enthusiastic in this matter. The incomes of 
doctors under the present system include provision for the 
cost of premises, and such professional necessities as motor 
cars, heat, light and attendance. For some reason the 
authors, in drawing up their table of costs under 
the proposed dispensary system, omit all charges in 
respect of cost of buildings or rents, of costs 
of administration, of service and attendance, of motors, 
of wages, lighting, heating, and so on. In addition, they 
propose that the doctors engaged should be paid salaries 
equal to about one-half their present incomes. Needless to 
say, the dispensary system appears to effect marvellous 
economies. 

However, it is not mainly from the financial aspect that 
this problem should be regarded. 

H. R. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Phe America of To-Day.” Edited by GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 

(Cambridge University Press. 12s, net.) 

Tue feature of the Cambridge Summer Meeting last 
year was a series of lectures on contemporary America. 
Eleven of these are brought together, with an introduction, 
by Dr. Lapsley, the only American, we believe, occupying 
a position as lecturer in the older English Universities. 
The lectures deal with such themes as the modern develop- 
ments in State and city government and in the great 
industries, recent changes in the party system, the Univer- 
sities and schools. They contain a good deal of excellent 
material, which for the English student will serve as a 
needed supplement to Bryce. Our main criticism would be 
that the lecturers convey little sense of the extraordinary 
variety and force of the current movements in economic, 
political, and civic experiment. The paper on the position 
of women, for example, by Mrs. Bowlker, is largely ccn- 
cerned with a comparatively restricted society, the Women’s 
Municipal League, whereas, clearly, it should have furnished 
some guidance as to the extraordinary range of the American 
woman’s public activities. There is, moreover, something 
ironic about a volume on present-day America which makes 
no attempt to cover such fundamental matters as race 
contact, immigration, scientific management in industry, 
labor unionism, and prohibition. 

* * * 
“A Dickens Legend: An Interpretation.” By W. J. 

DovuGLAs-HAMILTON. (Christmas Carol League. 1s.) 

Mr. Doveias-Hamitton writes too deep for mortal 
understanding, though, we should judge, not too deep for 
tears. ‘‘ Few of us ever realize,’’ he says, “ how the children 
who are so lovely a bond of union at first, in 22 carat gold, 
fade to copper wires of laceration in the developing com- 
petitions among themselves”’ ; and this is a fair specimen 
of his manner. The pamphlet appears to be about some 
ideal of womanhood or childhood (we are not sure which) 
once held by Dickens but which he was unhappy enough to 
lose. Possibly it got caught up on some unfaded copper 
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wires. But, nevertheless, he played with his lost illusions 
“daintily, poetically, ever sympathetically, with a divine 
compassion.”’ Mr, Douglas-Hamilton’s work is published in 
the interests of the Christmas Carol League, and it is to be 
hoped that it will ryan — way | institution. 


By J. W. Hurst. (Constable. 


2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Horst is a leading authority on poultry keeping 
and egg production, and his advice can be followed with 
safety. This excellent little guide book is intended for the 
poultry farmer, but the amateur will find it useful. There 
are also.instructive notes on ornamental ducks, and a scien- 
tific description of breeds and the origin. Chicken-keepers 
who are weary of attending to Rhode Islands that are 
always “broody’’ and disappointed with the egg-production 
of Leghorns that never sit will be interested in Mr. Hurst’s 
eulogy of the Indian Runner duck that begins to lay earlier 
and ends later than other breeds—good strains laying almost 
all the year round. It is hardy, easy to rear, and, being a 
good forager, inexpensive to keep. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


EVERYBODY now recognizes that the Government finances 
are in a parlous state, and it is interesting to note that in 
Mr. Asquith’s opinion 100 millions of the Government deficit 
is due to Mr. Churchill’s Russian policy, quite apart from 
the enormous military expenditure in Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia, Turkestan, and the occupied parts of Germany. 
The growth of public debt is now being made chiefly in 
Treasury bills, which will probably pass the thousand 
million limit next week. Temporary advances—the worst 
form of inflation—have been reduced to 319 millions. But 
the Treasury has not dared to operate effectively on the 
successive issues of paper money, and prices are still rising 
in many directions. Members of the Stock Exchange and 
bankers are anxious about the financial situation ; for they 
see that if the present expenditure continues, a capital levy 
or a drastic increase of income tax is inevitable before very 
long. It is not surprising, therefore, that gilt-edged 
securities are dull with Consols again below 52. French 
Loans are also depressed, the Fives being quoted at about 
68, a remarkable contrast with Belgian Threes, which are 
round about 59. The United States is issuing a loan of 
250 million dollars in order to assist us to pay our debts to 
America, which debts, it may be remembered, were con- 
tracted during the war, and might very well have taken the 
form of subsidies, seeing that the American army took com- 
paratively little part in the fighting until the very end of the 
war. It appears that part of the new loan will be used for 
the purchase of food in the United States. 


Tue Ratty in Russtan Stocks. 

While news from Russia has recently been more volu- 
minous it has also apparently been more intelligible to those 
interested in Russian securities, and is taken to mean that 
the outlook is “ brighter.” How prices of a few representative 
Russian stocks have risen during the present month may be 
seen from this table :— 


Price Price 
July 27th End of 
1914. Sept., 1919. 
98 ees 404 ea 


Rise 
Present since end 
Price 
Russian 5%, 1906 9 
43%, 1909... 
Kieft (City of) oon 1914 
Petrograd 1% 913 
Moscow 44%, 19 
Riga 44% 
Black Sea Kuban Railway 
44% Govt. Guar. Bonds ... 
Kahetian Railway 4% Govt. 
Guar. Bonds ... 
Russian South-Eastern Rail- 
way 44% Govt. Guar. Bonds nee 304 es 42% aaa 12 
Kyshtim Corporation (£1) ... a 1} . 113-16 ... 9-16 
It is difficult to see that much optimism at the moment is 
justified, for apart from the political situation the finances 
of Russia are in a chaotic condition, and it must be a long 
time before a real recovery can take place, and before holders 
of Russian securities can expect to see any return upon their 


capital. I have more confidence in the municipal securities 


| than in the Russian Government’s huge war debt. 


LucELLuM. 
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